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Harold W. Thompson 
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SOME OF THE LIVES OF 
HAROLD THOMPSON 


FRANCIS E. MINEKA * 


HE lives lived by Harold Thompson have been many, too 

many and too vigorous for a chronicler to do adequate 

justice to any one of them in limited space. There is the 
Professor Harold Thompson who for forty-three years has been 
a highly popular and effective teacher of both undergraduate and 
graduate students of English and American literature and folk- 
lore. There is the scholar Thompson who has earned two doctoral 
degrees (Ph. D. and D. Litt.) and been awarded two honorary 
degrees (L.H.D. and Mus. D.) in recognition of his contributions 
to learning. There is the musician Thompson who for years was 
church organist and choir director and wrote regularly for musi- 
cal periodicals. There is the folklorist Thompson who founded 
the New York Folkiore Quarterly and who by his teaching, lectur- 
ing, and writing has done perhaps more than any other man to 
develop the interest of New Yorkers in their lore and traditions. 
There are other Thompsons, but it is possible to speak of only 
one more here—the man Thompson, the man of many intense 
loyalties, the friendly colleague, the generous supporter of many 
causes, the genial host and raconteur, the wise and kindly adviser 
of students. He has always given of himself without stint, and 
the lives of many are richer because of what he has given. 

Of second-generation Scotch-Irish extraction, Harold William 
~—* Francis E. Mineka, a graduate of Hamilton and of Columbia, has been Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences at Cornell since February, 1957. Prior to that 
time he was Chairman of Cornell’s English Department for nine years. He is 


author of The Dissidence of Dissent and is currently engaged in editing the letters 
of John Stuart Mill. 
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Thompson was born on June 5, 1891, in Buffalo, New York, the 
son of Samuel Joseph and Katherine (Kernahan) Thompson, 
but until he was ten he lived chiefly in or near New York City. 
Then, at the death of his father, his mother moved her family 
of three children to the home of his paternal grandfather in West- 
field, New York. There were many Thompsons in this Chautau- 
qua County village, uncles, cousins, and more distant relatives, 
so many that they had to be distinguished by nicknames. Grand- 
father John Currie Thompson, a Scot from the north of Ireland, 
in his white-bearded old age still took pride in his craftsmanship 
as a carpenter and managed to instill in his grandson respect for 
good workmanship, learning, and religion. Uncle William 
Thompson, an 1878 graduate of Hamilton College, and later an 
officer of the Pierce-Arrow Company of Buffalo, helped finance 
his nephew at college; and Cousin William Thompson, Editor of 
the Westfield Republican, provided work in the printing shop for 
the boy during his high school days. The Thompson family roots 
were and are in Westfield, and though Harold Thompson lived 
there only from the age of ten until he entered Hamilton College 
at seventeen, home to him is still Westfield. 

The influence of Hamilton College was strong in the village, 
and there was probably little thought of going to any other col- 
lege when Thompson graduated from the Westfield high school 
in 1908. The principal of the high school was Preston King Pat- 
tison, Hamilton ’87, and the minister of the local Presbyterian 
Church, who coached the high school debating team to which 
Thompson belonged, was George Lincoln MacClelland, Hamil- 
ton ’86. It is characteristic of Thompson’s loyalties and sense of 
tradition that he will tell you that he was the forty-sixth West- 
field boy to enter Hamilton. 

At the time of his matriculation there in 1908, Hamilton was 
a “classical” college of about two hundred students, presided over 
by a remarkably dynamic personality, the Reverend Melancthon 
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Woolsey Stryker, a successful minister, scholar, and writer of 
hymns. Stryker’s twenty-five-year presidency of Hamilton has been 
called ‘‘a despotism tempered by epigram,” but few graduates of 
the College in those years left without some deep impression by 
the “Old Prex” upon their minds and characters. Something of 
his vigor of expression and manner may well have had effect on 
Harold Thompson, for his association with Stryker was close. 
Throughout his four college years, Thompson was the college 
organist while the President was both preacher and choir leader 
at the seven-day-a-week chapel exercises. The student organist 
received for his services free tuition and after the first year a 
hundred-dollar annual stipend, which then went a long way 
toward meeting college expenses. 

A lifelong physical handicap, extreme nearsightedness, had 
influence on Thompson’s choice of college course, though he has 
subsequently never allowed the handicap to prevent omnivorous 
reading and intensive scholarly work. An oculist had ordered 
that he should not study Greek; Hamilton in those days awarded 
the A. B. only to those with Greek. Thompson instead took Latin 
and eventually was graduated Bachelor of Philosophy—and vale- 
dictorian of his class. 

His Hamilton years were busy. He was especially interested 
in music; in addition to being college organist, he directed a 
choir in one of the village churches and sang first tenor in the 
Glee Club. In his junior year he won a substantial prize for ex- 
cellence in German, and in his last year the senior prize for the 
best oration. He was a member of the senior honorary society 
known as Square and of the Emerson Literary Society, a non- 
secret local fraternity that had been founded with Emerson’s 
blessing. To this day among the deepest of Thompson’s many 
loyalties are those to his fraternity and to his college. He has 
served on the Boards of Trustees of both and has always been 
active in the promotion of their best interests. 
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Thompson went on to graduate work in English at Harvard 
largely on the recommendation of his major professor at Hamil- 
ton, Clinton Scollard, well known in his day as a writer of polish- 
ed and graceful verse. Harvard was then the favorite graduate 
school for Hamilton men. The late Alexander Drummond, ’06, 
long at Cornell, and Paull Baum, ’09, now of Duke University, 
had preceded Thompson in English studies at Harvard, and Carl 
Carmer, '14, and John V. A. Weaver, ’14, followed him. 

The English Department at Harvard in that period was prob- 
ably the most distinguished in the history of the University, and 
perhaps the finest any university has ever had. George Lyman 
Kittredge, Ernest Bernbaum, George Pierce Baker, Frederick N. 
Robinson, William Allan Neilson, Bliss Perry, and Barrett Wen- 
dell are still names to conjure with in American literary scholar- 
ship. Thompson took virtually every course that Kittredge offer- 
ed. He studied advanced composition under Dean LeBaron R. 
Briggs and sweated through the course in Gothic required in 
those days. Since no graduate course in American literature was 
then offered at Harvard, he occasionally sat in on Barrett Wen- 
dell’s lectures to undergraduates. William Allan Neilson, a Scot 
who was soon to leave Harvard for the Presidency of Smith Col- 
lege, served as Thompson’s adviser for two years and got him 
started on his dissertation on Henry Mackenzie. The final super- 
vision of that work, however, devolved upon Bliss Perry. The dis- 
sertation was completed with dispatch and Thompson was award- 
ed the Ph. D. degree in 1915. 

Although he had several offers of positions in other states, the 
pull of his native New York was strong upon him and he accepted 
a position offered him by the new President, A. R. Brubacher, of 
New York State College for Teachers at Albany. State College, 
though about seventy years old, had recently been changed into 
a liberal arts college for the training of high school teachers, and 
the new program offered a considerable challenge to Thompson. 
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From the first, he did the work of at least two men; that first year, 
for a salary of $1,600, he taught literature and oral and written 
English, and read the themes of 120 freshmen. In addition he 
served as organist at the First Presbyterian Church. Settled in his 
new job, he married in 1916 the daughter of Professor S. J. Saun- 
ders of Hamilton, Jean Alma Saunders, who eventually bore him 
a son, Arthur, and a daughter, Katherine. 

His advancement at State College was rapid. Within six years 
he was promoted to a full professorship with a title created by a 
special act of the Legislature—‘‘Professor of American Literature 
and Public Address.” The title by no means fully described his 
teaching activities. He regularly taught a large course in Shake- 
speare and courses in eighteenth-century English literature and in 
Scottish literature. His popular courses in folklore were a later 
development. From 1920 to 1924 he served also as director of the 
Music Department and for some years conducted a chorus. He 
coached debate teams for years and was a leader in the develop- 
ment of the intercollegiate New York State Debate Assembly. 
Perhaps his title should have been that of Thomas Carlyle’s 
mythical German professor—“Professor der Allerlei Wissenschaft,” 
of all sorts of learning. 

The early years of his career left little time for scholarship, 
but the urge to writing and research persisted. Finally in 1925 
the award of one of the first Guggenheim Fellowships gave him 
the opportunity to go to Scotland and complete the work on 
Henry Mackenzie he had begun at Harvard. He matriculated at 
Edinburgh University as the first American for the degree of 
Doctor of Letters and worked under the supervision of Professor 
(later Sir) Herbert J. C. Grierson. Thompson, with sympathies 
no doubt activated by his Scottish ancestry, took to Edinburgh, 
and Edinburgh took to him. He was soon to be elected Fellow 
both of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland and of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. His efforts to locate the long-unpublished 
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manuscript of Henry Mackenzie’s “Anecdotes and Egotisms” 
were finally successful, and in 1927 the Oxford University Press 
published Thompson’s edition of the work. It is still a model of 
editing, accurately rendered and annotated with judgment and 
restraint. Edinburgh University quickly gave recognition to 
Thompson’s distinction, and awarded him the degree of Doctor 
of Letters, whereby he was given the right “legere, docere, et 
facere litteras in orbe terrarum” (“to read, teach, and create 
literature anywhere in the world’), Fortunately for New Yorkers, 
he has chosen ever since “legere, docere, et facere litteras” in New 
York State. 

The most important result of his studies in Scotland was the 
completion of his work on Mackenzie and his times, published 
in 1931 by the Oxford University Press with the title A Scottish 
Man of Feeling: Some Account of Henry Mackenzie, Esq., of 
Edinburgh, and of the Golden Age of Burns and Scott. This was 
a big book and an important one, a pioneering attempt to account 
for the literature of the Golden Age of Scottish literature which 
produced David Hume, Robert Burns, and Sir Walter Scott. ‘The 
London Times Literary Supplement hailed it as more than a 
biography, as “a book that no critic of modern letters can afford 
to leave unread.” The New York Times reviewer declared: “It 
is a red-letter day for American scholarship when an academic 
book dealing with an alien literature, fulfilling all the rigorous 
requirements of research, can be written with liveliness and 
humor.” 

The book established Thompson’s reputation as an authority 
on eighteenth-century literature. Many another scholar would 
have remained content to plow further in that field; he was not. 
Perhaps he had come to feel that he had devoted sufficient years 
to the literature of the country of his ancestry and that now he 
should turn to the literature and traditions of his native country. 
At any rate, after 1931 his interests in American literature and 
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folklore increasingly absorbed him. His audience as a folklorist. 
grew beyond State College; beginning in 1932 he taught every 
summer huge courses in the Cornell Summer Session. In 1935 he 
began a regular radio program on folklore over Station WGY. 
Thompson himself has told the story that he once overheard 
a girl friend of his daughter Kate ask, “What is this stuff—folk- 
lore?” and that Kate replied, “Practically anything that amuses 
my papa.” Intuitively she had perhaps penetrated to the real 
reason for Thompson’s zest for folklore and the zest for it that he 
has always succeeded in imparting to his students—he (and they) 
got a lot of fun out of it. No teacher in the East has been so suc- 
cessful as he in interesting students in the lore and history of their 
communities, in tracking down stories and ballads, tall tales and 
epitaphs, unpublished manuscripts and broadside verses. Many 
of his students have turned up material that might otherwise 
have been lost. Such, for instance, was the manuscript of Robert 
Coffin’s adventures in the South Pacific which Thompson edited 
and published in 1941 under the title The Last of the “Logan.” 

In time his filing cases bulged with lore he and his students 
had collected. Much of the material for his big, bursting book 
on New York State folklore, Body, Boots & Britches (1939), came 
from those files, but the book was no mere compilation; it bears 
throughout the impress of his own personality and his love for 
his subject. One can see that he enjoyed doing the book, and 
readers have enjoyed it ever since. 

Thompson joined the Cornell faculty as a permanent mem- 
ber of its English Department in 1940. The transplanting from 
State College, though late, was eminently successful. He quickly 
became one of the most popular professors in the University. 
Students flocked to his courses in American literature and folk- 
lore. He was in constant demand as a speaker to student and other 
groups; in some years he delivered as many as fifty addresses to 
audiences in and outside the University. In the crowded postwar 
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years he sometimes taught more than five hundred students a 
term. He directed the work of dozens upon dozens of Master’s 
candidates, and in the first ten years of his professorship super- 
vised more doctoral candidates than any other member of his 
Department. He continued vigorously his work in folklore; he 
was President of the American Folklore Society (1942), of the 
New York Folklore Society (1943-1949), and was a member of 
the Council of the Pennsylvania Society. He founded the Quar- 
terly in 1945 and edited it from 1950 to 1955. 

He was at the height of his busy career when in 1950 he suffer- 
ed what at first threatened to be a crippling stroke. With courage 
and patience and with the help of his gracious and talented 
second wife, Marion Chesebrough, whom he married in 1942, he 
has faced up magnificently to the much more restricted life he 
has had to lead. But he has more than just kept going. Cornell 
recognized that in 1951 by appointing him Goldwin Smith Pro- 
fessor of English. He still teaches his popular course in folklore 
which almost always has to turn away students for lack of room. 
And he still gives an advanced course or a graduate seminar in 
American literature every semester. He had to relinquish the 
column on ecclesiastical music which he conducted for The Di- 
apason from 1918 to 1950, but he has continued to write. He has 
done a volume of autobiographical recollections which should 
get into print some day, and he has recently completed the edit- 
ing of A Pioneer Songster, which the Cornell University Press 
will publish. Thompson may wear out some day, but unlike some 
of the rest of us he will never rust out. 

When he reaches Cornell’s mandatory retirement age, he 
may become somewhat restive as an emeritus professor, for he is 
one who loves to teach. But we can be confident that so active, 
many-sided a man as Harold Thompson will not long be on any 
shelf. His many friends and former students will wish for him an 
active retirement in which he can have time to complete some of 
his many projects, which only he can do. 


PORTRAIT OF THE FOLKLORIST 
AS A YOUNG HAMILTONIAN 


CARL CARMER * 


F ALL the writers of this volume, I believe that I, 

though undeserving, become automatically the dean 

by reason of the fact that I am the sole contributor who 
was an eyewitness to a considerable portion of Harold Thomp- 
son’s undergraduate career. I only of this group am able, there- 
fore, to gauge—within personal limitations—the impression he 
made on Hamilton College, and the measure of resultant empti- 
ness when he graduated. 

My first awareness of Tommy came when I, a frightened 
freshman of the class of 1914, realized that he, a junior, had 
taken over the controls of the chapel organ. His predecessor had 
been an inspired teacher of the odes of Horace and one whose 
playing of the instrument, not skilled at best, was sometimes fur- 
ther stimulated toward unorthodoxy by a belief in the health- 
giving properties of the juice (when properly aged) of the Faler- 
nian grape. The student body’s appreciation of his efforts gave 
rise to one of the few folk-odes of American letters, which was 
given choral rendition often and well on nights when the singers 
had attained a sense of well-being that matched the professor’s: 


O here’s to Harry Barnesy Ward; 

He plays the organ for his board. 

He bangs the keys and trusts the Lord. 
O God, preserve the organ! 


* Carl Carmer (Hamilton '14) , historian, lecturer, and poet, is the author of 
such well-known works as Stars Fell on Alabama, Listen for a Lonesome Drum, 
The Hudson, Genesee Fever, and The Susquehanna. He is Chairman of Governor 
Harriman’s Civic Committee on the forthcoming Hudson-Champlain Celebration. 
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Thompson, ’12, was a musician of integrity. He knew well 
the pace at which a hymn should be played and he adopted it 
with unerring taste and stuck to it. President Melancthon Wool- 
sey Stryker, self-appointed leader of the College choir, was of 
another school. He believed in the effectiveness of nuances of 
rhythm. Being of florid, mustachioed, commanding presence, and 
having a voice of superlative power, he frequently undertook to 
accelerate a hymn’s “refrain.” As his quickening beat rose for- 
tissimo above the measured cadences of the organ, those members 
of the choir who thought they might obtain better grades in Dr. 
Stryker’s course on the Book of Job would join him in a race for 
the final “Amen.” The incorruptible Thompson and those sing- 
ers who dared to do so continued as steady as metronomes, their 
only recognition of competition being increasing volume. Like 
a slow “field” in a horse race, they were still arriving at the finish 
line long after the favorite had flashed by. 

At Hamilton it took me longer to loosen the bonds of a rigid 
western New York upbringing than it did Thompson. I was 
puzzled that while his reputation as a scholar and a speaker was 
unquestionable, his two most beloved associates, speaking from 
the faculty’s point of view, left a bit to be desired. The trio 
delighted in themselves—hailing each other across the campus 
with stentorian and animalistic cries. The professors came finally 
to expect to hear the irreverent nicknames assigned them by the 
students sound across the high plateau of the campus when the 
only undergraduates in sight were those planning to enter the 
ministry. ‘“Schnitz,” “Little Greek,” and “Trot” took their rib- 
bing philosophically, but ““Dribbles” never failed to start timor- 
ously at the wild call of his popular title. 

No one, I believe, ever enjoyed his college days more than 
did Harold Thompson. The faculty, a remarkably able group 
for a college at that time of fewer than two hundred students, 
seldom failed of stimulating his mind, and extracurricular activi- 
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ties, such as glee club and the literary magazine, delighted him. 
Hamilton has for many generations required of its students a 
four-year course in public speaking, and a compelling speaker 
has been held in admiring regard there. Tommy’s class con- 
tained a number of gifted orators who, he knew, were to be 
feared in the annual prize contest for the writing and delivery 
of the best senior oration. His leading opponents were men of 
deep and sonorous voices, but fortunately their names began with 
letters that in the alphabet preceded T. As each one began to 
speak he at once let the audience hear the diapason of his rolling 
syllables. When at last Tommy appeared, he stood silent for 
what seemed an agonizingly long period. When the suspense 
seemed unendurable he began at a very high pitch and with so 
little volume that every auditor was leaning forward to hear his 
first phrases. He won. 

My memory of Hamilton College days provides more light- 
struck snapshots than do the years that followed. There is usually 
after graduation a misty hiatus of years when college mates go 
their disparate ways and do not see each other. Then they begin 
to come out on the other side, recognize each other with wonder, 
and indulge in the reminiscences with which alumni torture 
undergraduates. Tommy won a Ph. D. and became a scholar and 
a professor. I became merely the latter. We used to see each other 
at meetings of the Modern Language Association, and we loitered 
in the hallways of the universities where they were held and 
made unprintable remarks about the laboring dullards who were 
reading their “papers” in the classrooms. Gradually I became 
aware that Tommy was making a reputation as a skilled folklorist 
and a great teacher at Albany State Teachers College. It is hard 
for a man to remember definitely the influences in his life, but 
I am sure that it was a combination of Alexander Woollcott’s 
proclamations that some of the most entertaining of the tales he 
told over radio were folklore and the fact that Tommy was de- 
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voting himself to it which caused me to begin observing and 
recording folk tales, customs, and songs in that very rich mine 
of materials—the State of Alabama. I plotted promotion by way 
of publication of the results in folklore journals but was not a 
thorough enough scholar to accomplish this, and so had eventually 
to become a writer who makes use of folk materials. I am more 
grateful to Tommy than I can say for implanting the ideas on 
which my lifework has been based. 

Now that Tommy and I discover we are old-timers in our 
respective fields, we save delicious morsels of song and story for 
those especial moments when we meet. We speculate, too, on why 
our College, with all its insistence on the classics and the liberal 
arts, instructed so many students who have gravitated toward 
the folk field. There were Samuel Hopkins Adams, whose use of 
folk materials in his Book-of-the-Month Grandfather Stories is a 
sheer delight; Alec Drummond, who taught the drama at Cor- 


nell to students who wrote and published many a folk drama set 
in York State region; my classmate John V. A. Weaver, whose 
poems in the folk language of city shopgirls set the American 
literary world by the ears in the ‘twenties; Louis Jones, who 
under Tommy’s influence rose like a comet as a folk scholar and 
writer, 


And speaking of influence, I have traveled throughout New 
York State over and over again and have found that in every 
region there is a former student of Tommy’s. They all say sub- 
stantially the same thing: “I’m devoted to folklore and I’m dedi- 
cated to Tommy. He waked me up. He made me realize the 
wisdom of the people, the music in their talk, the poetry in their 
fancies. I can’t imagine what my life would be if Tommy had 
not been in it.” Teachers are underpaid—but not in this kind 
of currency. 
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HAROLD THOMPSON, PROFESSOR 


ISRAEL KAPLAN * 


PRING 1929. The world was younger then; I’m sure it was. 

Not so young, I suppose, as it had been when Tommy was 

an undergraduate at Hamilton, but younger than it ever 
will be again. And Albany was beautiful in that Spring of my 
junior year at State College. I was young, and Literature—capital 
I—was new to me. I had read before—a bit—on my own. But now 
I was reading under Thompson. Meanings, shades of meaning, 
were coming through. It was a brave new world. 

The course was American Literature. After each, major 
writer, and after some groups of minor writers, we were expected 
to write short papers. Adventurous students tried parodies. I was 
never the type that stood silent on peaks in Darien. And when 
I went into hyperbole over some minor nineteenth-century poet, 
Tommy wrote across the top of my paper, “You have too much 
brass in your orchestra.” 

There’s no sense in blaming the professor. It was my fault, 
and I had it coming to me. It’s all very well to say that Thomp- 
son is a stimulating teacher. That he rouses enthusiasm. There’s 
the hackneyed phrase—a subtle alchemy. It was a whole set of 
circumstances. Spring and youth combined, and I was led, bound 
but acquiescent, to altars before which I poured forth my adora- 
tion in purple prose. Mind you, I had been warned. When I 
reacted to Emerson and told Thompson that I was going to get 


* Professor Israel Kaplan is a member of the English Department at State 
Teachers College, Potsdam. He did his undergraduate work at State College, Albany, 
and he then took his Ph.D. at Cornell under the direction of Harold W. Thompson. 
As Teaching Fellow in American Literature at Cornell, he was assistant to Dr. 
Thompson. 
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books, he reminded me that Emerson wanted the American 
Scholar to get life, too. (I run ahead twenty years, and hear 
Thompson telling a class at Cornell that lovely story of John 
Erskine and his writing class. Several of Erskine’s young buckos 
told the professor they were going into The Village to get some 
experience. They’d be back in a couple of weeks. “Very well, 
gentlemen,” said Erskine, ‘‘but remember: although Ulysses had 
the experiences, it was Homer who wrote the book.”’) 

What made Tommy a great teacher was that he didn’t lose 
me. He could tell me what he had to tell me, what he was com- 
pelled to tell me, and do it without dashing me. He has his sen- 
timental side, too, and there are many of his students who will 
say that it colors everything he says and does. I don’t intend to 
argue the point, for I’m not certain where I stand. I say that he 
is hard and unyielding—but just—in his literary criticism. But 
he does not hurt young people. Maybe that combination is the 
prime requisite of a great teacher of literature. Certainly Tommy 
learns and teaches gladly. It was obvious in every session I ever 
sat in—in Albany when I was an undergraduate, at Cornell in 
graduate courses and seminars, in his huge folklore classes, in his 
home. He led a small group of us in Albany, on Sunday after- 
noons, at the First Presbyterian Church in a discussion of the 
Bible as literature. We read in Moulton’s The Modern Reader's 
Bible. Seven days a week weren’t too much with Thompson. 

I have had difficulty, on occasion, convincing my students 
that I am interested in their opinions of various writers and 
books. I tell them that I can read Edmund Wilson or Lionel 
Trilling any time I wish, and that I frequently do, but that I 
don’t know Wilson or Trilling. I tell my students that they are, 
at least to some degree, known to me. And because I know them, 
their opinions are significant to me. This relationship is vital to 
the teacher who feels his vocation, and Thompson gets it with 
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his students. No matter how busy he is, no matter how the stacks 
advance upon his desk, when you are in conference with him, 
the only thing that matters is what you have to say, or ask. May- 
be that’s another important requisite of a great teacher of litera- 
ture. Surely it has got to be that way in graduate school. 

For a couple of generations educators have been talking 
about the whole child. If our new schools are getting to him, how 
miraculous in these days of constantly increasing demands on 
people’s time! Surely no teacher can know the needs of the whole 
student—of all students. But he can be open, and when the invi- 
tation is offered, he can give of his knowledge and his wisdom. 
That’s how Tommy is when you go to him. And if you are a 
graduate student (and married), and Tommy is writing to 
your prospective employer, the letter of recommendation fills in 
the reader on more than academics. Your new college president 
is told why you will enhance his faculty, and why his town will 
be pleased with you and your wife. Tommy is able to do this 
because he knows the whole student. 

I've never sat in with a group of Tommy’s former students, 
reminiscing, without hearing about his loyalty. Or loyalties, for 
they are many. And now I have known him long enough to know 
that the loyalties are deep and abiding. Family and Scotland have 
special places in his heart. But he has other loyalties—Hamilton, 
Harvard (Bliss Perry, William Allan Neilson, George Lyman 
Kittredge, Ernest Bernbaum, and Irving Babbitt), Albany Teach- 
ers, Cornell. There are Westfield, his native town, and Chautau- 
qua County, and New York State (Body, Boots & Britches). And 
there are people. First and last, there are people—among them, 
his students. 

Tommy can play. He has wit, and he has humor. One de- 
lightful instance of his ready wit comes to mind. When Thomp- 
son was in Edinburgh doing his research on Henry Mackenzie 
and “the golden age of Burns and Scott,” he took tea with a lady 
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who said, “Tell me, Mr. Thompson, what history do you study 
in America? You have no history of your own.” Tommy answer- 
ed, “We study the wars of George the Third.” 

The professorial onlooker and the participant in life are not 
mutually exclusive. In him, they combine. He is a dedicated 
enemy of dullness, in and out of the classroom. People and books 
come alive when he touches them. 

And now I realize who transmuted the brass in my orchestra, 
and conducted me (as much as any one person conducted me) 
to whatever proficiency I have in my field, the teaching of litera- 
ture. And my heart goes out to young men and women who are 
discovering literature in life, and life in literature, and ask me 
the questions that I once asked Tommy. Like Tommy, I can 
answer some of their questions, but not the basic ones. 

Recently I’ve been in correspondence with Morris Auerbach 
of Albany. In one of his letters, Morris wrote: 


That brings me back to Tommy, and your reminiscences. We were 
young, we were damn near omniscient, but wise Tommy knew we'd 
learn after a while. What would we learn? This: a degree of scholar- 
liness, which is to say, a constant awareness of the complexity of life 
and the consequent supreme difficulty in talking or writing the whole 
truth. In the arts, one talks of scholarliness; in technology, one talks 
of the “scientific method.” It’s the same thing. Scholarliness means (of 
course) not merely the itch to learn, but—more essentially—an innate 
aversion to accepting the half-truth or the fake, even when it’s attrac- 
tive, and even when it lies within one’s self. Now, I believe that the 
designation which Tommy treasures above all is the name Scholar. 
The key to his character, as I see it, is that he’s a man of sentiment 
whose scholarliness keeps him from sentimentality. 


In “The American Scholar,” Emerson says, “It came into 
him life; it went out from him truth.” Further in the essay, he 
says, ‘“Wherever Macdonald sits, there is the head of the table.” 
Those of us fortunate enough to have sat at such a table know 
exactly what Emerson meant. 
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LOUIS C. JONES * 


HEN I was a boy growing up in Albany in the late 

‘teens and nineteen-twenties, the name of Professor 

Harold W. Thompson was one around which there 
was an ever-increasing aura. My father considered his one of the 
most distinguished minds he knew, so that long before I had 
sorted him out from my father’s world, he was a symbol for the 
scholar and gentleman. Ultimately I found him, also, a judge of 
good whiskey. 

I recall with great clarity the excitement in our household 
when the first Guggenheim Fellows were announced and, lo! in 
our papers, Professor Thompson’s name led all the rest. In my 
father’s view this gave the Guggenheim Foundation a standing 
and infallibility it never lost. 

When I went to Hamilton College that same fall, the legend 
grew and took on perspective, and when A Scottish Man of Feel- 
ing was published, it was considered, as well it should have been, 
an accomplishment in which the College could take great pride. 
The book was reviewed in the Sunday New York Times during 
one of my vacations, and my father, who was not above putting 
his boy on the path of opportunity, suggested that I take our 
copy around to the Professor's house, two blocks away. 

Some young people are stagestruck; I was “penstruck,” and 
in my eyes to be the author of a book rating a full page in the 
New York Times Book Review was to have reached the brow of 


* Louis C. Jones, a graduate of Hamilton College and a Ph.D. of Columbia, is 
Director of the New York State Historical Association and its museums. Historian, 
folklorist and writer, he has published in several areas. Among his books are The 
Clubs of the Georgian Rakes and Spooks of the Valley. 
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Olympus. I suppose I assumed he would grab it from my hand 
and read every lovely word. He didn’t. He sat me down and per- 
suaded me (ah, how easy a task!) to talk about myself and Hamil- 
ton and Emerson Literary Society, to which we both belonged. 
He asked questions and led me on for an hour. Only on the way 
home, treading the clouds beneath my feet, did I realize that he 
had never so much as opened up the review I'd brought him. 

Those twenty-five years in Albany, from 1915 to 1940, were, 
for Harold Thompson, years in which he drove himself to more 
and more creativity. First and foremost, let us not forget, in this 
volume which salutes him, that he is and has always been one of 
the masters in the great art of teaching. His teaching had wit, 
form, content, but especially it stirred the power to understand 
and enjoy literature; it aroused the curiosity. Most men would 
have been satisfied with this. Not he. For years he was the lead- 
ing organist and choirmaster in Albany, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, and contributing editor of The Diapason, the organist’s 
magazine. Music is of great importance to him; he put himself 
through Hamilton as its organist; he insisted on students’ sing- 
ing Shakespeare’s songs in his Shakespeare course and, later, folk 
songs in his folklore classes. He sees music and literature as sis- 
ter arts: to teach one is to teach the other. 

Besides these regular roles, there were others no less draining 
on his limited health and strength. He made speeches by the 
hundreds. Being a Hamilton graduate, naturally he was a good 
speaker, but he gave his audiences ideas served up with humor, 
emotion, and style. He enjoyed his prejudices and made assets of 
them: he was for Celts, Hamilton and Harvard men, Democrats, 
the Bill of Rights, and, most of all, The People, as Whitman and 
Sandburg were for them. And he was against reactionaries, Col- 
gate and Yale men, capital E Educators and all their theories. 
Let none think either of these lists complete; I give you a sam- 
pling, not an index. These points of view, offered good-naturedly 
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but with a great sense of timing, delighted audiences that fre- 
quently disagreed with him and created a steady demand for his 
evenings. In the ’thirties he did regular broadcasts on New York 
folklore over WGY. After I joined the faculty at Albany in 1934— 
a young buck full of energy but wobbly in his direction—he 
turned over to me innumerable invitations for speeches. These 
represented not only income, but opportunity and experience 
beyond price. 

New York State College for Teachers in Albany was in those 
days a stimulating place. I once asked a professor at Columbia 
if he thought teaching experience there would be a handicap 
in getting into university teaching; I knew well his violent preju- 
dice against Teachers College, Columbia. “No,” he said, “it’s the 
only teachers college in America with academic respectability. 
And everyone knows it.” Not everyone did know it, but we tried 
to tell them. 

The President was a Pennsylvania Dutchman named Abram 
R. Brubacher, a classicist, a Yale Ph. D., who had wandered into 
public school administration, having been Superintendent of 
Schools in Schenectady, before he became President. He believed 
that a teachers college should educate its students in the same 
manner as the best of the liberal arts colleges did. In addition, 
give them an awareness of the skills of teaching and some con- 
trolled experience. But first and foremost, give them breadth and 
depth of learning. To achieve this he sought teachers who were 
creative, who were scholars, but scholars who could communicate. 

Another advantage the College had was its students. They had 
everything but money. Because of its high standards we could 
pick and choose brilliant young people from all over New York 
State, from every racial and cultural background—and we did. 
There were descendants of families who had lived in the same 
eighteenth-century houses for two centuries, and there were refu- 
gees from Hitler; by and large they came from unsophisticated 
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backgrounds, and a great majority were within two generations 
of a vigorous oral culture. 

It was in this climate that Tommy began offering his course 
in American Folklore in 1934. So far as I can discover, this was 
the first time a course covering a large segment of our folk culture 
was given undergraduates, and it became the model for many to 
follow in later years. There was, of course, no textbook, but with 
President Brubacher’s cooperation and Tommy’s guidance, the 
library soon built up a very good collection of books in the field. 

It was inevitable that he put great emphasis on folk song. He 
had studied the ballad under Kittredge, as did so many of the 
pioneers in our field; Tommy’s classes sang songs, they did 
not read them. I think he took immense pleasure in knowing 
how disturbing it was to courses in Educational Psychology or 
Tests and Measurements to hear “What Shall We Do with a 
Drunken Sailor?” bellowed forth by a hundred lusty voices from 
2 to 2:50, M. W. F. 

One of the ironies and one of the great innovations of his 
course in American Folklore was that he insisted that students 
go into their own families and their own communities and col- 
lect the oral tradition that was there. The irony, of course, was 
that this was progressive education at its best. The personal and 
emotional impact on many of these students was tremendous. 
For one thing, they came to know their grandparents and, in 
many instances, to have a whole new respect for their own people 
and the traditions which they represented. He encouraged them 
to think of Folklore in America rather than American Folklore; 
thus the student of middle or southern European background 
sought to discover what traditions his people had brought here 
and to learn that these traditions had come to him from another 
land but were indeed universal. 

The psychological values of this course, as it was taught in 
Albany, can never be measured, but I have some inkling of its 
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impact, because when Professor Thompson went to Cornell in 
1940, I was permitted to approximate his course under the same 
title. Students indeed found a new self-respect, based on an un- 
derstanding of their own roots, and they found a new respect for 
their country and mankind because they saw them as part and 
parcel of an ancient tradition. 

If Harold Thompson had done nothing more than devise a 
course in American Folklore, it would have been a major achieve- 
ment. While it was a great loss to Albany when he left the faculty 
in 1940, it was of advantage to folklore studies generally that he 
took that course to so influential a university as Cornell. A by- 
product of the course was his folklore archive. All student papers 
were deposited with him after the course was over, and he set up 
a single and highly practical organization for them. Essentially 
he did this geographically by counties, and so, in essence, it be- 
came a regional archive. A quarter of a century and thousands of 
students later, this is now a monumental reservoir of the folklore 
that has been kept alive in New York and neighboring states. 
Parenthetically, I might add that the archive which I developed 
from the course at Albany while I was teaching it was set up on 
quite a different principle, one involving complicated cross in- 
dices and an organization of the material by categories: all the 
weather lore was extracted from the individual papers and put 
together; so, too, the ghost lore, the material on witchcraft, and 
so forth. There are certainly advantages to both of these methods 
of classification, but I think if I were starting today, I would fol- 
low the Thompson method rather than my own, because in the 
long run, his is the sounder procedure. It gives one the total pic- 
ture of the folk tradition in a particular area. It shows these 
beliefs as interrelated anthropological and social phenomena, 
rather than as isolated types. 

The folklore course produced the archive, and from the ar- 
chive came, in 1939, Body, Boots & Britches, and it will be many 
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a long year before we see its peer. In the first place, like every- 
thing that Thompson writes, it has style; A Scottish Man of Feel- 
ing echoes the style of the eighteenth century, and in Body, Boots 
& Britches we find the warm, earth-rooted speech of our people. 
It has always seemed to me a plum-pudding sort of book—no mat- 
ter where you stick in your thumb, you find something good—a 
book to keep by the bedside to dip into for the thousandth time. 
The range of material, of course, is one of its delights. It is to 
be remembered that he deliberately chose to tell in this volume 
the stories and songs of the people of British origins in our State; 
he had in mind to follow it with a volume devoted to related 
materials from those who came to New York from other stocks. 
The ill health which was so tragically intensified after he was 
hurt in the Little Falls train wreck in April, 1940, canceled what 
could only have been a major contribution to New York State’s 
—indeed, to America’s—cultural history. 

The book was designed for the general reader; it was not 
designed for the little handful of folklore specialists scattered 
across the land. The public he had in mind was composed of 
average intelligent readers, and he sought to give them some sense 
of the depth and breadth of the oral tradition of New York. 

To understand the folklore movement in New York State one 
must observe carefully this matter of the public Thompson 
sought to reach, because if the school of folklorists in New York 
has had one quality in common, it has been the desire to bring 
back to the people themselves an awareness of their own tradi- 
tions. In general we have cared remarkably little what the rest of 
the folklore fraternity thought about this, and some of them were 
shocked, as though we were giving away to the great unwashed 
the secret password of the lodge. We always figured that folklore 
had come from the great unwashed and that it ought to be re- 
turned to them. 

The decade from 1931 to 1940 was, of course, the period dur- 
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ing which America suddenly became aware of the fact that it had 
a folk tradition. President Roosevelt, the Federal Writers’ Proj- 
ect, the Index of American Design, the Federal Arts Project, and 
scores of other New Deal forces brought to the attention of a con- 
fused and struggling people an awareness of their native culture. 

In New York State a group of writers suddenly began to 
utilize this material. Carl Carmer had devised a new kind of book 
with Stars Fell on Alabama in 1933, and in 1936 he applied this 
same formula to his native New York with Listen for a Lonesome 
Drum. Carmer was creating books of folk history, people and 
events as people remembered them; with the happy genius of the 
poet he told of Indians, the Cardiff Giant, the Loomis Gang, and 
of the off-beat religions that grew up along the center pathway of 
the state. At Cornell University Dr. Alexander Drummond wrote 
and encouraged others to write plays, using folk history and leg- 
endry to produce a whole series of dramas for production by 
granges, local drama societies, and historical groups. His own two 
plays, The Lake Guns of Seneca and Cayuga and The Cardiff 
Giant (with Robert Gard), were delightful stagings of the folk- 
lore of the Finger Lakes section. 

In Worcester, New York, a young clergyman named Wheaton 
Webb was turning out a weekly column on the folklore of his 
area in the Worcester Times, and down in New Paltz Warren 
Sherwood wrote in verse of the uncanny critters and strange 
doings of the Pang Yang. It can hardly have been a coincidence 
that with the exception of Sherwood all of them were Hamilton 
graduates. One may well ponder how large a part the graduates 
of that college have played in the romantic rediscovery of upstate 
New York. In the next decade a vigorous young newcomer named 
Samuel Hopkins Adams (Class of ’91) added his novels to the 
growing roll. Of the great names in this renaissance, the single 
one that Hamilton doesn’t lay claim to is Walter Edmonds, and 
we like to remember that he lived in Clinton and wrote under 
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the shade of the College elms during some of his most productive 
years—and besides, Thompson would say, “He was a Harvard 
man to begin with.” 

No account of Tommy’s folklore activities should ignore two 
jobs of editing that enriched our knowledge of two favorite 
American themes, Indians and the Sea. In 1938 he edited Jesse 
J. Cornplanter’s Legends of the Longhouse, a Senecan cosmog- 
raphy and an utterly charming approach to the legendry of his 
people. The Last of the “Logan” (1941), by Robert Coffin, has 
much more of the Thompson touch. The Introduction is a flavor- 
ful prelude to the adventures of a Dutchess County mariner of 
the age of Melville. It contains a line which could as well apply 
to the editor as to Robert Coffin, “I think that he wouldn’t be 
complete without his prejudices. . . .” 

Tommy and I began to discuss the possibility of a folklore 
society in the Northeast or in New York State as early as 1938 
and, while I have no record of it, there is a strong recollection of 
the discussion which he and I held with Professor George Hert- 
zog of Columbia in the spring of that year. Hertzog soon went to 
Indiana, and as we discussed the matter in Albany, more and 
more it seemed desirable to think in terms of a New York State 
society. Both of us were becoming increasingly region-conscious 
and aware of the limitless possibilities in our own State for folk- 
lore exploration and publication. In the late ’thirties he was pre- 
occupied with Body, Boots & Britches and I with my dissertation. 
By the time these were finished the war was on us and the dis- 
tance between Ithaca and Albany was greatly lengthened by the 
dearth of gasoline, but through our correspondence there is a 
constant echoing of this project. 

In the meantime, other events were taking place which were 
to facilitate greatly the creation of a state folklore society. 
In 1931, Dixon Ryan Fox, who had recently become President of 
Union College, was elected President of the New York State 
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Historical Association. This brilliant and urbane scholar brought 
to the Association an awareness of social history, in contrast to 
the military and political history which had always been its 
main focus of interest. I don’t suppose he was greatly inter- 
ested in folklore as such, but he saw it as a facet of cultural his- 
tory, and as early as 1936 New York History published articles 
on New York State folklore by Roland P. Gray (who wrote the 
section on folklore in the New York State Guide), and an article 
of mine appeared in one of these issues. In 1938 New York His- 
tory published a general survey of folklore in New York State 
by Professor Thompson which he had read at the annual meet- 
ing held the fall before. 

In 1939 the Historical Association moved to Cooperstown and 
shortly thereafter began the collection of rural artifacts which 
would ultimately grow into The Farmers’ Museum. Mr. Stephen 
C. Clark had become interested in the Association, and with his 
encouragement, with the energetic drive of Dixon Ryan Fox, 
with the able direction of Edward P. Alexander and Clifford L. 
Lord, it was leaping forward in its concept of the interpretation 
of the State’s history. 

The summer of 1944 was the period during which plans for 
the establishing of the Society and a magazine suddenly burst 
into flower. Tommy was in Ithaca and in poor health, but work- 
ing very hard. For the first time in many years I wasn’t teaching 
summer school but was having a highly productive time at my 
typewriter. At Tommy’s suggestion, early in the summer I went 
up to Schenectady and talked to President Fox about the possi- 
bility of developing a folklore society under the aegis of the New 
York State Historical Association. I remember that occasion with 
considerable pleasure. This was, I am quite sure, a new idea to 
Dr. Fox, but he caught it on the run and headed pell-mell for 
the goal posts. Before I left his office the whole thing was settled. 
Certainly the New York State Folklore Society should appear 
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under the aegis of the New York State Historical Association. 
There should be a session at the forthcoming annual meeting of 
the latter organization at which folklore would be stressed. I had 
gone to Schenectady with hat in hand; I came away with the 
world in my pocket. Tommy was delighted with this result and 
immediately was full of hundreds of suggestions—possible offi- 
cers for the new organization, speakers for the meeting, lists of 
former students to be approached, and the likeliest sources of 
support for the Quarterly. 

The New York Folklore Society was organized at a luncheon 
meeting in the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church of Albany 
on Friday, October 6, 1944. That afternoon Tommy presided at 
the session, at which he spoke on the Dutch folklore of the Hud- 
son Valley; Moritz Jagendorf, who was later to become President 
of the Society, talked about the tales of John Darling; Wheaton 
Webb told of the folklore of the Schenevus Valley; and I talked 
on the ghosts of New York. We elected officers: Thompson was 
President; Elaine Lambert Lewis, who had been doing folklore 
broadcasts for the Brooklyn Public Library, was Vice-President; 
Victor Reynolds, University Publisher at Cornell, was Secretary 
and Treasurer, and I was elected Editor. Support for the Quar- 
terly came from Cornell University, for Tommy had approached 
President Edmund Ezra Day and from him had received the as- 
surance of a five-year grant to underwrite the Quarterly if the 
Cornell University Press published it. This was an extremely for- 
tunate arrangement because Victor Reynolds, of the Press, is not 
only a good businessman but has always had a strong sense of the 
importance of sound promotion and good design. The result was 
a magazine that looked readable at a time when most journals of 
this sort were dowdy and unapproachable. 

Like Body, Boots & Britches, the New York Folklore Quar- 
terly and the New York Folklore Society were intended to reach 
not just the professional folklorists but those of the general pub- 
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lic who were interested in the oral traditions of the State. We 
sought lively articles, interestingly written; we believed that 
sound scholarship could live at peace with sprightly literary style. 
The problem of getting the Folklore Quarterly off the ground at 
the end of a war was solved by Tommy’s indefatigable and 
untiring efforts. He wrote to his former students at Albany and 
Cornell, to alumni, to trustees, and to his far-ranging circle of 
friends to arouse an awareness of and an interest in the Society 
and the Quarterly. By February, 1946, there were 1,400 members, 
far more than belonged to the American Folklore Society or any 
other in the country. As I scan the early issues of the Quarterly, 
a good many memories come back which I had overlaid with a 
dozen years of other scenes. Truth to tell, mine is not an editorial 
mind, though I think my concept of what made a suitable article 
was sound enough. It was when I came to currycombing a manu- 
script that I was lacking. It was this very quality that Tommy 
added, and when he read over the manuscripts, which he always 
did, he caught many a blooper. He once wrote me, in another 
connection, “I think I’m a dog at an Appendix or an Index; 
probably I have a pedant’s soul, but I explain it otherwise by 
pointing out that very nearsighted people are always excellent 
at such details.” 

We had a fine backlog of materials from the October meet- 
ing at Albany and from the papers of our students. But, often 
through Tommy’s influence, better-known writers like Samuel 
Hopkins Adams and Jared Van Wagenen were included. 

The Quarterly became, as it has remained for thirteen years, 
a readable magazine for the true amateurs, those who love folk- 
lore but are not professionally dependent upon it. All through 
the years it has emphasized not only the folklore of the Anglo- 
Saxon stocks, but of the scores of other cultures which were trans- 
planted here. 

In 1950 Tommy became Editor and for six years, many of 
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them years of ill health, he carried the full editorial burden. The 
Quarterly under his leadership never flagged in its variety and 
its interest. As I look at the growing shelf of bound volumes of 
N.Y.F.Q., I am conscious of the fact that, however many of us 
may have contributed, it is essentially the monument of one man. 

Ingenuous, perhaps, but central to Tommy’s attitude toward 
folklore, as Francis Mineka has indicated, is the definition of 
the term given to a friend by Tommy’s daughter Kate, then a 
little girl: “Folklore is anything that makes Papa laugh.” This 
is the happy key to his feeling for the material he made known 
to thousands of readers, thousands of students and the students 
of his students. Folklore is not to him a butterfly stuck on a pin. 
It is vibrant, full of tears and laughter. It is the mirror of life as 
the cruel and the tender have lived it. 

Harold Thompson is a scholar, teacher, writer, but first of 
all he is a man, a man with whom I have on occasion strongly 


disagreed, but a man of great principle and great heart. I salute 
him and remember my indebtedness. 
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WE CALLED IT “LIVING LORE” 


B. A. BOTKIN * 


Now I sing all these songs 
For Mr. Halpert and Hatch. 
I been singin’ an hour; 
I guess I’ve sang a batch. 
They seem quite appreciative, 
And I enjoyed it, too. 
If nobody else don’t like ‘em, 
They know what they can do. 
Mr. Hatch asked me to sing ’em 
For the WPA. 
So when you hear them, 
Just swing and sway. 
Don’t fuss and don’t fight, 
‘Cause the jive is right, 
And if you wanna, 
You can jump all night. 


So Clyde (Kingfish) Smith, singing fish man of East One Hun- 
dredth Street, closed a recording session with two members of the 
New York City Writers’ Project. In an interview he said of his 
street cries and songs: 


In the street anything goes. Slap a word in there. . . . On the street 
whatever comes to my mind I say it, if I think it will be good. The 
main idea is when I got something I want to put over I just find some- 
thing to rhyme with it. And the main requirement for that is mood. 
You gotta be in the mood. 


* B. A. Botkin, formerly associate professor of English at the University of Okla- 
homa, National Folklore Editor of the Federal Writers’ Project, Chief of the 
Archive of American Folk Song in the Library of Congress, and President of the 
American Folklore Society (1944-1945), is the author of The American Play-Party 
Song and the editor of seventeen volumes of American folklore and folk-say. 
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We called it “living lore.” And like the living speech in which 
it was couched, it was responsive to the mood of the moment, 
though it had behind it the accumulated mother wit and wisdom 
of generations. The interviewer had to put his informant in the 
mood, and to do this successfully the former had to be in the 
mood. And what was conveyed was the mood, the feeling and 
attitude of the worker (for we interviewed people in various 
occupations as well as neighborhoods and ethnic groups) toward 
his work, his fellow workers, and his boss. 

Take this Jewish garment worker recalling an experience in 
piecework: 


Three years ago I come into a place. From the pinking machine is 
dirt up to your neck. If I’m not lifting up my feet, would drag up to 
my neck. 

“All right. Sit down to work.” 

In the dirt. The foreman gives me a small bundle. When I finish, 
he says: “That's all. There’s no more work.” 

I look at the others. By them is bundles big like a house. 

“When is pay day?” 

He says next week. I come Thursday. He says Friday. Friday, is 
Saturday. Saturday I say: “Make out my name and give me the pay.” 

You know how it is Saturday. A little different. I am wearing the 
same suit, but my shoes, I have a shine. I walk into the place. I never 
seen the boss before. I am dealing only with the foreman, so I don’t 
know him. You see so many dogs running around, you don’t know 
which is the right dog. 

I wait a couple of minutes. Till the door is opening up. A man 
walks out. I walk in there. 

“My name is So-and-So. I came for my pay. Thursday, is Friday. 
Friday, is Saturday. So here I am.” 

He looks me up and down. “Oh,” he says, “some workers look very 
prosperous.” 

“Sure,” I answer. “Some workers look prosperous and some bosses 
look like rotten cockroaches.” 


Out of the conditions of the job comes the humor of the 
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worker, in the jargon of the job. Among sandhogs, as elsewhere, 
the new hand is a favorite butt of jokes. 


Thirty-five pounds of pressure is high, and after fifty it’s your own 
risk, and then you only work about half an hour. 

A greenhorn started on the job. He worked on a cylinder job. 
There was about thirty-seven pounds of air on it. When he went in the 
lock they slammed the door and they put the pressure on. He got 
blocked about three times, so he had to come out for that shift. The 
next time he went in, one of his friends was with him and he told 
the lock tender, “Take it easy,” he said. ‘““There’s a new man in the 
lock.” 

So he got the bends. He happened to be a Catholic and he went to 
confession the next night. He wasn’t there before for about two years. 
He figured he was going to have it pretty tough from the priest. So he 
pulled the door back very sudden, put up his hand, and he says, 
“There’s a new man in the lock. Take it easy!” 


“You gotta be in the mood.” And in the groove. How? 

The key to living lore was the relating of the foreground, 
lore, to its background in life. This living relationship was 
expressed or implied on almost every page of the nineteen-page 
mimeographed Manual for Folklore Studies, which was my first 
formal assignment as national folklore editor and which was 
issued in July, 1938, shortly before my first visit to the New York 
City Writers’ Project. ‘““The emphasis,” I wrote, “is on ways of 
living.” Ways of living, of earning a living and looking at life, 
were also part of the companion social-ethnic studies. But whereas 
the folklore studies dealt with ‘‘a body-.of lore in relation to the 
life of a group or community,” the social-ethnic studies dealt 
with “the whole life of a group or community,” including its 
folklore. 

Inevitably, the two sets of studies had to be closely correlated, 
since they fed each other, were carried on often by the same 
workers, and were planned jointly by Morton W. Royse, social- 
ethnic editor, and myself. We made field trips together to New 
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York, Pennsylvania, and New England, and derived a great deal 
from our association. Most of all, we learned not only how to 
work together, but how to work with people. And we learned 
that working with people is more important than working with 
things (including books and book-say), just as the great lesson 
and achievement of the New Deal was, as I once heard Aubrey 
Williams put it, that “people are more important than things.” 
In connection with immigrant and foreign-language groups we 
learned, specifically, that their true measure, as components of 
“composite America,” is in their participation in, rather than in 
their “contributions” (outmoded word) to, our cultural diversity. 
This was a conviction, amounting to a faith, which I had develop- 
ed earlier in connection with my work as a consultant to the 
Committee on Population Problems of the National Resources 
Committee. Such studies in the dynamics of cultural diversity 
were in line with the theory of American culture expressed by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in his oft-quoted letter to Paul Green, 
president of the National Folk Festival: 


We, in the United States, are amazingly rich in the elements from 
which to weave a culture. We have the best of man’s past on which to 
draw, brought to us by our native folk and folk from all parts of the 
world. In binding these elements into a national fabric of beauty and 
strength, let us keep the original fibers so intact that the fineness of 
each will show in the complete handiwork. 


One of the first things I did, on my first visit to the New York 
City project on July 25, 1938, was to discuss with Gordon King- 
man, supervisor of the Racial Group Survey (the old name for 
Social-Ethnic Studies) and his Yiddish and Negro editors, respec- 
tively, Isaac E. Rontch and Roi Ottley, my plans for the New 
York City folklore studies. As a result of their suggestions and 
the availability of their personnel in these areas, we agreed to 
start with Harlem and the needle trades as part of a cross section 
of occupational lore correlated with neighborhoods and ethnic 
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groups. As a regionalist, who had come to the Library of Con- 
gress in 1937 to make a study of southern folk and regional life 
and literature, I was interested in the neighborhood as a metro- 
politan region. And the threefold breakdown into occupation, 
neighborhood, and ethnic group was an application of the Le 
Play formula of place-work-folk. 

The neighborhood approach, however, soon proved less effec- 
tive than the occupational approach. Not only did we learn that 
work is basic to the triad, work-place-folk, but we found out 
quickly that in order to penetrate the complicated overlay of 
social and economic life in the metropolis to the folk beneath, 
we had to work through workers’ organizations, especially unions. 
“If you want to get taxi stories,” as one supervisor put it, “you 
can get much better coverage from the inside than if you hang 
around waiting to get hold of some particular taxi driver.” We 
learned early in the game that you cannot collect folklore by 
simply walking the streets of the city. Folklore is not on the sur- 
face. You gather folklore between shifts or during the lunch hour, 
from members of Compressed Air Local No. 147, in the hoghouse 
or locker rooms of the construction company engaged in build- 
ing the Queens Mid-town tunnel. Or in the hiring hall of the 
National Maritime Union, with the windows overlooking the 
piers and the ships’ funnels. Or on the picket line. “You gotta 
be in the mood.” 

What we were after was folk fantasy, rather than folk knowl- 
edge, and we were fortunate in having on the New York City 
Living Lore Unit writers (many of them borrowed from the 
Creative Writing Unit) who could ask the right questions, or 
use just the right leads to get the informant talking; who ex- 
celled in what one of our writers, Hyde Partnow, called the 
“technique of questioning which brings out fantasy.” 

In this way the workers more than made up for their deficien- 
cies in folklore training by their imaginative insight—too often 
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lacking in the scholar. We were fortunate, too, in having super- 
visors who shared my enthusiasm and knew not only what I was 
after, but where and how to get it and how to get the most out 
of the staff. I in turn was immensely stimulated by the response, 
and because New York was fairly close to Washington, I was able 
to give the work the time and personal attention it required in fre- 
quent (weekly or monthly) staff meetings and criticism of copy. 
Fortunately, too, the free flow of material and ideas was not 
impeded by red tape. In the Washington office, as in the regions, 
states, and districts, we had writers and editors who knew the 
value of folklore as cultural data for the state Guides. Many of 
them—too many to list here—were folklorists in their own right. 
Joseph Gaer, later Chief Field Supervisor, a student of Jewish 
folklore, and Roland P. Gray, first state director for New York, 
and author of Songs and Ballads of the Maine Lumberjacks, both 
submitted proposals for folklore projects in the first year (1935) 
of the Federal Writers’ Project. In October of that year the 
American Guide Manual included questions concerning folk 
customs, annual festivals, famous ballads and stories, and folk 
songs and dances, in the district. In Supplement No. 9 to the 
American Guide Manual, March 12, 1936, the Federal Writers’ 
Project put itself on record as being on the side of collectors who 
believe that “creative activity is still functioning [in folklore]; 
[who] recognize the European origins of American culture but 
are interested in the mutations and developments wrought by 
transfer to a new and pioneer land,” and thereby declared itself 
out of sympathy with the “antiquarians” who value “only what 
can be traced back to a past for which they have a nostalgia.” 
The same liberal point of view extended to definitions and 
methods. In spite of questionnaires, indexes of subjects, classifi- 
cations, instructions on interviewing, and the like, there was a 
feeling that definition should not be too hard and fast and that 
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coverage should be as broad and full as possible, erring on the 
side of inclusion rather than exclusion. In a letter to Charles 
Ernest White, state director for New Hampshire, August 12, 
1936, Henry G. Alsberg, director of the Federal Writers’ Project, 
wrote: 


I wish to point out again that continuing the work of making as 
full a collection of folk material as possible in each State is important. 
... It is difficult to tell any field worker precisely when and where and 
through what sources he may discover interesting material. .. . We 
have found that a number of State Directors have tried to limit 
material collected to that typical of their states. This, of course, is an 
impossible standard. 


Some academic folklorists would have gone even further and 
limited collection to material typical of Europe. Reed Smith, 
ballad scholar of the University of South Carolina and consul- 
tant for the South Carolina Folklore Studies, set himself squarely 


against those who would straitjacket American folklore in Euro- 
pean-inspired classifications. As he wrote me on December 21, 
1938: 


1 suggest. ..that you think carefully over all phases of the Amer- 
ican situation before adopting the European categories and criteria. 
What would be admirable for a small cohesive country like Denmark, 
Finland, or Scotland would not suit what Whitman called “these 
United States” in which the East, South, the Middle West, and the Far 
West are almost separate countries. Nor should I think it wise to 
instruct too definitely the WPA collectors what to look for and to ask 
for. No small part of the value of the WPA work in the folklore field 
is the discovering and recording of new and diverse material. 


Though we may not have fully realized it at the time, what 
we did in Living Lore was to effect a compromise between folk- 
lore as a creative expression and folklore as a cultural record. 
The struggle between art and research was inherent in the very 
nature of the Federal Writers’ Project. Designed as a means of 
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giving jobs to unemployed writers, newspaper men, research 
workers, and other qualified persons, the project had to utilize 
all degrees of writing talent and all varieties of literary skills in 
a cooperative undertaking which would make an important con- 
tribution to public life. A series of state and local Guides, which, 
more than guides, would be a collective and composite portrait 
of America, was the logical solution. Unfortunately, the Writers’ 
Project could not (with few exceptions) subsidize the writing 
of novels, plays, and poems on project time. But it could, by pro- 
viding the creative writer with subsistence, make it possible for 
him to do his own writing on his own time. An example of such 
an “off-time” folklore book was Bowleg Bill, in 1938, by Josef 
Berger (jeremiah Digges). 

Folklore, especially living lore, had a special appeal for the 
creative writer, just as it had a special importance for the Guides. 
To both it supplied imaginative color and flavor, human interest 
and human fantasy. It also gave the writer a social and cultural 
consciousness too often lacking in ivory-tower writing. Finally, 
it also gave the writer a new subject matter and a new technique. 

This subject matter and technique were made to order in 
the life history that was an essential part of the folklore inter- 
view. The Manual for Folklore Studies included, in Form B, 
“Personal History of Informant,” questions on ancestry, place 
and date of birth, family, places lived in, education, occupations 
and accomplishments, special skills and interests, community and 
religious activities, description of informant. Form A, “Circum- 
stances of Interview,” called for a description of the room, house, 
surroundings, and so forth. Routine questions, which too often 
were given routine answers. But if the informant happened to 
be particularly colorful and articulate, with a story to tell and 
a knack for telling it, his life history became an independent 
production which not only contained folklore but was folk-say. 
In my original conception of the latter term, which I coined 
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in 1928 as an extension of (not a substitute for) the word “folk- 
lore,” I had in mind what the folk-sayer has to say for himself in 
his own way and in his own words. But largely as a result of my 
work with folkways and life history on the Federal Writers’ 
Project, I gradually moved away from folk-say as folk literature 
to folk-say as folk history. 

The life history—a bridge between individual and group or 
community history—played a part in the Relief research projects 
almost from the start. In 1934 an Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion project for collecting “interviews with ex-slaves for the pur- 
pose of compiling a history of their experiences during slavery 
and the period of Reconstruction” was set up under the direction 
of Lawrence D. Reddick, of Kentucky State Industrial College, 
Frankfort. In 1936 this work was continued and extended by the 
Federal Writers’ Project in eighteen southern and border states. 
“The best of the slave narratives,” I wrote in Lay My Burden 
Down: A Folk History of Slavery (1945), “belong to litera- 
ture.” Oral literature. ““They have the forthrightness, tang, and 
tone of people talking, the immediacy and concreteness of the 
participant and the eyewitness, and the salty irony and mother 
wit which, like the gift of memory, are kept alive by the bookless 
world.” They are also a kind of folk history and folklore. 


As a mixture of fact and fiction . .. , colored by the fantasy and 
idealization of old people recalling the past, the narratives constitute 
a kind of collective saga of slavery. In it the characters themselves are 
the narrators, revealing themselves as natural story-tellers, who draw, 
for both their material and their expression, upon group experience 
and traditional symbols, upon the folklore of slavery, which outlives 
slavery. Thus the narratives, as they develop certain common and 
traditional patterns of their own, may be said to be on their way to 
becoming folklore—the folklore of ex-slaves. 


Life-history collections multiplied in the Writers’ Project— 
from the range life histories of Texas to the southern life his- 
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tories developed by W. T. Couch (regional director of Region 4). 
While he was primarily interested in the life history as a socio- 
logical document—albeit a “readable document’’—‘“revealing the 
life of a people... through . . . different types”—in which “people 
speak for themselves’”—I was interested in a kind of folkloristic 
life history, in which the emphasis was on fantasy and idiom, the 
two being inseparable in folk-say. For in moving away from folk- 
say as literature to folk-say as history, I had not forgotten its “‘oral, 
linguistic, and story-telling aspects.” And wherever we set up 
“living lore’ units—in New York City, in Chicago (Chicago In- 
dustrial Lore), in New England (Living Lore in New England), 
it was imaginative and speech values of “own stories” that inter- 
ested and impressed the workers most. To this end the informant 
was hand-picked, through a local intermediary, and he was given 
a creative role in the interview, not so much being questioned as 
being encouraged to talk freely about himself, following the 
natural association of ideas and memories. The heart of his inter- 
view might be a story or a number of stories. Or it might be a 
monologue, in which he speaks his mind uninhibitedly. 
Looking back upon the living lore of New York City, Chicago, 
and New England, I feel now that this imaginative approach to 
folk life, thought, and fantasy was perhaps the most important 
achievement of the Folklore Studies of the Federal Writers’ Proj- 
ect. In New York City alone, 27 workers in 88 working days 
from September through December, 1938, produced 355,000 
words of copy, out of a national total of some 50,000,000 words 
reported by 176 workers in 33 states from 1936 to 1939. Not all 
of this wordage was of great folklore value. It was necessarily 
uneven, and a good deal of it was unreliable. But as a record of 
folklore as a living culture and living literature, and for the 
understanding of the meaning and function of folklore in a 
democratic society, it is invaluable. It has been of value especially 
to writers, whom it taught to “talk American” and “think Ameri- 
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can.” But, ironically, it has also been of value to folklorists in 
ways unsuspected and unacknowledged (except grudgingly) by 
them. For one thing, it has taught folklorists that they can work 
together; that folklore collection and editing can be a coopera- 
tive undertaking, not only on a group basis but on a nationwide 
scale. It has also taught folklorists that there is an art as well as a 
science of folklore—that the art consists in selecting and present- 
ing aesthetically as well as socially valid expressions by folk-say- 
ers—the individual creative geniuses and transmitters of the folk 
group or community. And it has taught folklorists that folklore 
is, as I have written elsewhere,! “an activity or experience . . . an 
interchange between cultural groups or levels, between the folk 
and the student of folklore,” bringing together the disciplines of 
literature, history, and anthropology, for the understanding of 
the science and art of society. Folklore is not only of, for, and 
by people; it is with people. 

If the folklorist would only content himself with being a 
listener, he might be able to hear the folk voices speak more 
clearly and more truly. The living-lore writers may have erred in 
what Hyde Partnow calls “creative listening.” But as I listen once 
more to the words he spoke (pure folk-say) at a New York City 
writers’ conference, in 1939, about what he learned from the folk- 
lore project (and, by implication, what the project—and I— 
learned from him), I cannot help feeling that the more “creative” 
the listening, the better for the folk, if not for the folklorist. 


The streets are full of people, some of them talking. You walk into 
a park and sit down on a bench. What do you listen for among the 
afternoon voices? .. . 

Next to you sits a kid. You perceive him picking you out by secret 
signs, but you say nothing. Nor does he. Then you hear: “Can you 
spare a cigarette?” In a few minutes he’s spilling his heart. Why?... 
Another case. A smashup in the street. A crowd collects, looks, a man 
talks. About accidents, life, sudden death. He looks around for some- 
body to talk to. He spots you. For a few minutes he talks out to any- 
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body. Then, little by little, his eye begins returning to you. Then he’s 
talking to you only. Why? .. . Or a man, drunk for the moment, is 
stumbling along the sidewalk. He goes for you, attaches himself, talks. 
You give him your ear. He keeps talking, won’t let you go. . . . Why? 

Well, other things considered, maybe it’s because you're a good 
listener. You give them plenty of time, you never laugh at the wrong 
time, you leave yourself out and, for the time being, you’re willing to 
give in to them and, sitting or standing, look out, see, hear and—be 
silent. They may talk to you for hours. All the time you feel that 
tomorrow you may not see them again, or tomorrow they may die— 
that’s the way you listen. 

We, on the folklore work, listen that way. One of our writers goes 
out with a shorthand pad, another with a typewriter. Both get lots of 
good folk-say. 

I, myself, go out most of the time without any of the writer’s fire- 
arms but my ears. After a while you get so sharp even your mother 
begins sounding like folk-say. Then you're all right, you’re beginning 
to hear things right. 

Each time I listen I know I’m watching a more or less submerged 
person coming to the top. All I know is he’s living in hard times, he’s 
enduring change and violence and conflict, and he’s got notions and 
ways of looking at these things that are his own and yet not wholly his 
own, because they are also his folks’. 

In the course of a few hours I may be listening to as many words 
as go into a short novel. I can’t use them all or half, or half of that. 
“I help myself to material and immaterial,” as Walt Whitman has 
said, ‘And fly the flight of the fluid and swallowing soul,” but all the 
time I’m selecting. 

This selecting process ends when I record what I’ve heard on my 
typewriter. What I attempt to do is: 1, build up a unique person; 

2, relate that person to the group in which I found him, or in which 
he found himself; 3, use his own idiom and lyric. 

It’s a tough job and I do it by trying hard to leave myself out of it. 
I do it by trying hard to leave out of it what was not this person’s. 
I only know that if I listen long enough I'll be able to put down what 
I never could put down myself in my words or any words I could 
possibly get out of myself. 

I only know the best of today’s writing must be “in the present, it 
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is this earth today.” It is the life of one man or one woman today—the 
average man of today, any man. I only know that to write well today 
you've got to go out to the people and hear what they’re saying, and 
in so doing believe as Walt Whitman did, that “not till the sun 
excludes you do I exclude you.” And this, I believe, is what we on the 
folklore project are trying to do.? 


Out of the life, the lore, and out of both, the literature. 
You’ve got to live, or live with, the lore before it can become 
“living.” Or, as Clyde (Kingfish) Smith put it, “You gotta be 
in the mood. You got to put yourself in it. You got to feel it. 
It’s got to be more an expression than a routine.” 


1“Applied Folklore: Creating Understanding Through Folklore,” Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, XVII (September, 1953) , 201. 
2 Donald Ogden Stewart, ed., Fighting Words (New York, 1940), pp. 7-9. 


A SALUTE AND A SAMPLING 
OF SONGS 


FRANK M. WARNER * 
I 


HE first folk-song session I had with Harold Thompson, 

the folkloreate of York State, was on this wise. We were 

living in the ground-floor apartment of the Carl Carmer 
house on West 12th Street in New York City. One evening Carl 
called down from upstairs for Anne and me to come up and bring 
the banjo. We spent most of the night swapping songs and stories 
with “Dr. Tommy” and the Carmers. I remember it was the win- 
ter of 1940, for his book Body, Boots & Britches had just been 
published, and he was full of it. That night Tommy signed his 
name on our banjo head. And that night Tommy and the Carm- 
ers, through their enthusiastic interest in our song-catching ex- 
periences, solidified our determination to spend whatever time 
we could in that pursuit. 

Not until the summer of 1948, when Louis Jones invited me 
to join the faculty of the first Seminar on American Culture at 
Cooperstown, did I have another chance to gather inspiration and 
instruction from Harold Thompson, although I had pretty well 
absorbed all of Body, Boots & Britches by then and had felt his 
influence through the pages of the New York Folklore Quarterly 


* Frank M. Warner, General Secretary of the Long Island YMCA, is a collector 
and singer of American folk songs. He has made several recordings for Elektra 
Records, has been featured in the RKO movie Run of the Arrow, is Vice-President 
of the New York Chapter of the Civil War Round Table, past President of 
the New York Folklore Society, and member of the Board of Governors, National 
Folk Arts Center. 
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Harold Thompson in the middle of a rousing song 
at the Seminars on American Culture at 
Cooperstown, New York, Summer, 1949. 
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and through correspondence. It was at the Seminars in 1949 (see 
photo) that I really sat at the master’s feet. There for ten days— 
day and night—our large class in folklore saturated itself in the 
subject, with Harold Thompson and such other luminaries as 
Carl Carmer, Richard Dorson, Duncan Emrich, Wayland Hand, 
and Louis Jones holding forth. This group was augmented by 
such knowledgeable seminarians as Edith Cutting, Dorothy How- 
ard, Anne Lutz, Marjorie Porter, and many others. The classes, 
the small workshops on collecting, the porch sessions, the casual 
exchange of ideas, and the swapping of experiences during those 
ten days are warm in our memory. Through this sharing of 
knowledge under Dr. Thompson’s guidance, the songs we had 
collected in and around New York State and the experiences we 
had had in collecting them took on new value to us. It was then 
that we shared the inspiration received by the thousands of Dr. 
Thompson’s students—to comb the State for its lore. 

Someday somebody is going to make a comprehensive com- 
pilation of New York songs and, I hope, put together a York 
State Songster—a dream that many of us, especially Harold 
Thompson, have had for years. If it were possible to consolidate 
those collections that easily come to mind, we would have an 
amazing number of songs in the bag. For instance, there are the 
Roland P. Gray collection, Marjorie Porter’s North Country 
collection, all the Catskill songs gathered by Norman Cazden, 
Herbert Halpert, Norman Studer, and others, the Douglass- 
Stevens manuscripts discovered by Harry Douglass and reported 
by Edith Cutting, other songs brought to light by Miss Cutting 
and Mr. Douglass, Louis Jones’s collection at Cooperstown, and, 
of course, the bulging files of Dr. Tommy—just to name a few. 

Perhaps I could do nothing better in the space allotted to me 
than to give a sampling of the songs Anne Warner and I have 
picked up in a most haphazard manner over the past twenty 
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years in this area. Naturally the ones to be quoted are my favor- 
ites, such as 


Who in the hell is J. B. King? 

Who writes his name on everything? 
Boxcars high and flatcars low— 

You see his name wherever you go. 


It was the late J. E. Paul, Executive of the Railroad YMCA 
at Selkirk, New York, who first taught me this song. Later another 
railroader taught me how to write J. B. King’s unique signature. 
For years, as I traveled the railroads working for the Railroad Y, 
I saw this hobo signature on cars everywhere, picked up more 
verses, and was told the many conflicting stories of who J. B. 
King was. 

Another railroader, Roy E. Walworth, taught me a song as we 
were having lunch in the Commodore Hotel one day. He said his 
father sang it when Roy was a boy in upstate New York. Roy 


said it was supposed to have been sung by the American troops 
as they marched back into New York City after the British had 
departed. 


Doodle, doodle, doodle dandy, 
Cornstalks, rum, and homemade brandy, 
Indian pudding and pumpkin pie, 

And that will make the Yankees fly! 


And every Yankee shall have on his back 

A great big pumpkin in his sack, 

A little molasses and a piece of pork, 

And away we'll march straight for New York! 


When we moved to Long Island, we had a vacation one sum- 
mer out at Orient Point, where we met many people who were 
interested in our songs. Several of them recorded for us, but 
Nelson Chapman sang one song we had never heard before. We 
should like to know more about it. 
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It was early in the morning in December, 

And the last of my pay day I had spent. 

What happened to it I do not now remember, 

But it’s down to the shipping office I went. 

For London is a fine town for sailors, 

And Californ-i-a and back to France— 

So I shipped myself aboard a Yankee whaler 

And I went on the booze with my advance. 

Paddle her back . . . take in the slack... 

March around the capstan, make her pull, make her pull; 
Back ship stays’lls, boys, be handy, 

And we're bound for San Francisco round the Horn! 


Then there’s the fourteen-stanza ballad of “Snake Hill Jail,” 
sung by a very ancient gentleman, the late Happy (Edward) 
Lynch at Dorset, Vermont. He sang a lot of songs he learned in 
growing up in New York City, but this one, which tells of the 
sad experiences of a prisoner, was the best. He said Snake Hill, 
no longer a jail, is that little hill that sticks up in the Jersey 


meadows that you pass on the Pennsylvania Railroad soon after 
leaving the tunnel. Here are a couple of stanzas: 


Oh, it’s early last winter I went on a spree; 

I went over to Jersey some sports for to see. 

While rambling the streets I fell in with the boys 
And between us we kicked up the devil’s own noise! 
Sing fal de la di do, re tura li a. 


Then up stepped a copper, he talks rather sweet— 
When he lugs me to jail for obstructing the street; 
Before daylight next morning I looked rather ill 
When they gave me six months in the pen at Snake Hill. 


Sing fal de la di do, re tura li a. 

Among the many friends we have made at Seminars over the 
years are Mrs. Delia Merriam and her daughters, Sally Trube 
and Kathleen Hauck. They sang us songs that had been important 
in their family for generations, among them being “Springfield 
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Mountain” in a very amusing version, ‘““The Old Man in the 
Woods,” “Pretty Peggy-o,” and many others. On a visit to their 
home, Florissante, in Lyons Falls, for a folk sing on the green, 
we got Mrs. Elizabeth Kernan and her daughter and niece to 
sing a lovely version of “Home, Dearie, Home” which they called 
“Rosemary Lane.” The first stanza and chorus go like this: 


In Rosemary Lane where I dwelt in an inn, 

I chanced to gain the good will of the mistress within. 
A sailor boy came marching by one day, 

And that was the beginning of my happy destiny. 


Chorus 

It’s home, dearie, home, and it’s home we must be, 

It’s home, dearie, home in the old countree— 

Where the oak and the ash and the bonny birchen tree 
Are all growing green in the old countree. 


Off and on we have met and sung with scores of New York- 


ers, but by far the most important songs we have collected came 
from two people, Mr. John Galusha of Minerva, New York, and 
Mrs. Lena Bourne Fish, who was born and brought up in Black 
Brook, New York, though she spent the rest of her life, after her 
marriage, in East Jaffrey, New Hampshire. Perhaps it will be 
worth while to give an account of our visits to these people and 
list the songs that were sung in these two Essex County com- 
munities by these fine singers. 

Carl Carmer had just published his book The Hudson in 
1939 and had mentioned in it the singing of Mr. Galusha. He 
advised us to see the old gentleman and referred us to Miss Eloise 
Cronin of Aden Lair, who had been helpful to him in gathering 
material. We went to Aden Lair that summer and roomed in the 
Cronins’ inn just a few miles from Minerva. Eloise (now Mrs. 
Ed Murphy) went with us to see “Yankee John,” as he had been 
known all his life, and introduced us. We persuaded him to hear 
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some of our songs until he was in a singing mood, and then he 
came forth with one song after another until way after midnight. 
He invited us back the next morning. We got to be warm 
friends. Next summer we brought a recording machine, and 
Yankee John filled our disks. This happened for five or six visits 
between 1939 and 1950. We saw him last just before he died at 
the age of 91. 

The song that impressed us most on the first visit was “Brave 
Wolfe” (see N.Y.F.Q., Summer, 1954, for words and music). This 
is one of our candidates for a York State Songster. Harold 
Thompson agrees. 

Here are the songs that Yankee John sang for us over the 
years, in alphabetical order: “Ballad of Montcalm and Wolfe” 
(“Brave Wolfe’), “Banks of the Clyde,” “Black River Girl,” 
“Blue Mountain Lake” (words and music to follow), “British 
Soldier” (“Dying British Sergeant”—another candidate for the 
Songster), “Cabin Boy,” “Chippewa Girl,” “Cumberland Crew,” 
“Cumberland and the Merrimac,” “Curly Head of Hair,” “Days 
of ’49,” “Doran’s Ass,” “Down in a Coal Mine,” “Drunkard’s 
Dream,” “Dying Hobo,” “E-ri-e” (which certainly should go in 
the Songster), ‘Flying Cloud” (seventeen stanzas—another can- 
didate), “General Scott and the Veteran,” ‘“‘Hunters of Kentucky,” 
“In This World I Have Gained Knowledge,” “Irishtown Crew” 
(one of our very favorite local songs; we found the headstones 
of a number of the boys who are mentioned in the song in the 
Irishtown burying ground near Minerva where Yankee John him- 
self is now buried), “Irish 69th,” a ten-stanza Civil War song 
about the experiences of local boys. The first stanza goes like this: 


Ye Erin sons of hill and plain 
Come listen to my feeble strain; 
Perhaps you'll think it all a dream, 
Though every line is true. 

I'll sing you of our long campaign 
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Through summer’s sun and winter’s rain 
To Richmond’s gates and back again— 
I will relate to you. 


Yankee John’s list continues: “Jamie Judge” (words and 
music to follow), “James Bird” (I nominate this for the Song- 
ster), “Jam on Gerry’s Rock” (also a nominee; he called it “Ger- 
rion’s Rock’), “Jolly Roving Tar,” “Jump Her Juberju” (an- 
other nominee), “Lass of Glenshee,” “Little Bunch of Roses-O,” 
“Little Sailor Boy’ (‘Prince of Spain”), “Lonesome Scenes of 
Winter,” “Longshoremen’s Strike,” ‘Michigan Girls,” ‘Michi- 
gan-i-o,” “Mountain Dew,” “‘Nothing’s Too Good for the Irish”— 
the chorus spells it out: 


Dutchmen were made for to carry coal and shovel snow, 
Italians for organs, the Englishman to mash, 

Chinese for washing, the Japs for a juggling show, 
Negroes for whitewash; the Jews were made for cash, 
Cubans for cigarettes, the Portuguese to sail the seas, 
Scotchmen for bakers; the French were made for style, 
Russians for mining, Americans for liberty. 

But men made for bosses are sons of Erin’s Isle! 

Hip, hip, hurrah! Erin go bragh! 

Nothing’s too good for the Irish! 


Here are more titles: “Old Indian,” “Old Thompson’s Gray 
Mule,” “Over the Hill to the Poor House,” “Plains of Balti- 
more,” “Plains of Waterloo,” “Red, White and Red” (a Rebel 
song of the Civil War, very rare; Yankee John’s Union soldier 
brother had swapped for it between the picket lines), “St. Alban’s 
Murder,” “Seventy-Sixth,” “Shanty Man,” “Shanty Boy—Farmer 
Boy,” “Spider,” “Springfield Mountain” (a version that must be 
close to the original—no comedy; words and music to follow), 
“This Day Will Be Remembered”—he could remember only one 
stanza. This is it: 
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This day will be remembered by America’s noble sons; 

If it hadn’t been for Irishmen, what would our Union done? 
"Twas hand to hand we fought ’em, all in the broiling sun— 
Stripped to the pants we did advance, at the battle of Bull Run! 


And these songs conclude Yankee John’s list: “Trip on the 
Erie” (to follow), ““The Twenty-Third” (another stirring Civil 
War local), “Virginia’s Bloody Soil” (another one—even better), 
‘““Waxford Girl,” “White Man Let Me Go,” “The Woodsman’s 
Alphabet,” and “You Say That You Love Me.” Marjorie Porter, 
who was fortunate in having more time than we did to spend with 
Yankee John in his last years, would, I am sure, be able to add 
many titles to this list. 

Again, as in so many instances, we have Carl Carmer to thank 
for a red-hot tip. Carl and Betty were working on books at the 
MacDowell Colony in Peterborough, New Hampshire, the sum- 
mer of 1940. They invited us to come by on our song-catching 
vacation to do a sing for the Colony. We arrived on the afternoon 
of July 3rd. We put down our luggage and started posthaste for 
East Jaffrey, a few miles away, to locate Mrs. Lena Bourne Fish, 
who, Carl had heard, knew “hundreds of songs.” We found out 
where she lived, came back for our evening with the Colony, and 
set out next morning early on our Independence Day expedition. 
Mrs. Fish greeted us warmly when we mentioned songs, and readi- 
ly agreed to record for us. We worked all day. Any interruption 
was hastily dismissed by Mrs. Fish. She stuck to the mike until 
the day was done—and invited us back! The next summer we 
came again and repeated the performance. 

As I have said, Grammy Fish (as she was called by everybody 
in the neighborhood) came from Black Brook, New York. She 
said most of her songs had been sung in her family for genera- 
tions. I believe we are safe in including them in a New York col- 
lection, although she must have learned some of them in later 
years. Here are the songs Grammy sang for us: ‘‘Along the Rail- 
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way,” “Away Old Men, Away,” “Barbara Allen,” “Barney Mc- 
Gee,” “Battle of the Ladle,” “Bill the Weaver,” “Blue Mountain 
Lake,” “Bonnie Bay of Biscay-O,” “Boston Burglar,” “Down by 
Old Smoky Mountain” (a “poetic” version of the mountain 
song), “Bull Frog,” “Cabin Boy,” “Captain Kidd,” ‘Captain 
John,” “The Captain with His Whiskers,” “Castle by the Sea,” 
“Charming Young Widow,” “Crazy Jane,” “Crying Family,” 
“The Cuckoo,” “Cumberland’s Crew,” “Darby O'Leary,” “Dar- 
by Ram,” “Drummer Boy of Oxford Town,” “Farewell, My 
Dear” (“I Mourn My Sailor Boy’—tune and words to follow), 
“Faded Coat of Blue,” “Felix the Soldier” (words and music to 
follow), “Fellow That Looks Like Me,” “Gilgarry Mountain,” 
“Grandmother’s Old Arm Chair,” “Gypsy Davy,” “Hi Rinky 
Dum’"’—a charming version of the milkmaid song, the first stanza 
of which goes like this: 


As I was walking down the pike 

One summer's morning early, 

I met a charming blue-eyed lass 

With her hair all crisp and curly. 

Hi rinky dum, hi rinky dum, 

Rinky, dinky, hi down. 

Here are more titles from Grammy: “House Carpenter,” “In 

a Cottage by the Sea,” “I Admire a Black-Eyed Man,” “I’m Sad- 
dest When I Sing,” “I’ve Been a Wild Boy,” “I’ve Only Been 
Down to the Club,” “Joe Bower,” “Johnny Dwyer,” “Johnny 
Sands,” “Jolly Bachelor,” “Jolly Tinker” (words and music to 
follow), ‘Jolly Roving Tar’ (also to follow), “Lady Isabel,” 
“Little Black Moustache,” “Little Farm,” “Lord Bateman” (a 
fine version), “Low-Backed Car,” “Molly Darling,” “Mother's 
Fool,” ‘““My Beau That’s in the Army,” “My Love Is a Jockey,” 
“Nettie Moore,” “Old Tippecanoe,” “Old Wether’s Skin” (an 
unusually good version of the Child ballad, with the refrain “As 
the dew falls over the mulberry tree, as the dew falls over the 
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green vallee’’), “Only a Soldier,’ “Only a Tramp,” “The Ould 
Plaid Shawl,” ‘Playboy of the Lowlands,” “Press Gang Sailor’— 
the first two stanzas go: 


Come all you wild young men 
And a warning take by me, 
Never to lead yourself astray 
Into no bad company. 


As I myself have done 

In the pleasant month of May, 
When I was seized by a press master 
Of a warship at anchor in the bay. 


These continue the list: “Pretty Sylvia,” “Prince of Spain,” 
“Rambler from Claire,” “Richmond on the James,” “Saucy Anna 
Lee,” “Ship That Never Returned,” “Soldier, Will You Marry 
Me?” “Southern Plains,” ‘“‘Spinster’s Lament,” “Springfield Moun- 


tain,” “Telegraph Wire,” “That Rogue Riley,” “Touch Not the 
Cup,” “Tune the Cow Died On,” “Where the Praties Grow,” 
“William the Sailor,” “Whisper Goodnight, Love,” and “Young 
But Daily Growing.” 

We have selected for Part II four titles from Yankee John 
Galusha’s list and four from Grammy Fish’s for complete words 
and music. These were chosen because they are among our favor- 
ites and are among the favorites, we happen to know, of Harold 
Thompson. The musical notations were made by Jean Kuebler 
(Mrs. Harold J. Kuebler, of Huntington, Long Island), to whom 
we are deeply indebted. 

And now, here’s a song we didn’t collect: 


And now to conclude and to finish my song, 

Here’s a health to Hal Thompson, and may he live long— 
With meat on his table and ale in his bowl 

And all the Lord’s blessings to gladden his soul! 

Derry down, down, down derry down! 
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II 


I Mourn My Sailor Boy 
(From Mrs. Lena Bourne Fish) 


We have collected variants of this song several times in the 
South. This is the only time we have collected it in the North- 
east. Mrs. Fish’s version is the one we like best of all those we 
have heard or seen. We like particularly the melody she used. 
For full notes on the song see Belden, Ballads and Songs of the 
Missouri Folk-Lore Society (p. 186), and Barry, The Maine 
Woods Songster (p. 58). 


and writea song; Vil write it 


t 

sit 


» 


short and I'll write it strong; At every word I'll let fall a 


tear, will end my Farewell my 


It was early, early in the spring, 

My love was sent to serve the king; 

A sad misfortune attended him 

By the angry sea and the stormy wind. 


I'll hire me a little boat 

And in the harbor I'll set float; 

When that ship anchors I'll say Ahoy! 
Have you brought back my sailor boy? 
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I had not sailed scarce a mile or three 
Before that vessel I chanced to see; 
O Captain, Captain, tell me true, 
Does my dear William sail with you? 


My lass, your William is not here; 
Your lover’s drowned I deeply fear; 
On yon green isle as I passed by 
There I lost sight of a sailor boy. 


Oh, who can fathom my despair! 

My sorrow is more than I can bear; 
All my fond hopes so bright and free 
Lie buried in the deep blue sea. 


Jolly Roving Tar 
(From Mrs. Lena Bourne Fish) 

Mrs. Fish told us that she learned this song from an old man 
who had sailed on a whaler. See Lomax, American Ballads and 
Folk Songs (p. 493), which states that the song was sung and 
written down by John Thomas, a Welsh sailor on the Philadel- 
phian in 1896. This is the only reference we have found. 


; 


Ships may and ships go As_ longastheseadoth roll. Each 
come may 


th 


; 
Sail-or lad, Just like hisdad, He loves’ the flow-ing bowl. A 


trip a-shore he does a-dore Witha girl plump and when his 
that’s round; 
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mon-ey’s it’s the sameoldsong: Get up, sit down! a- 
gone Jack; John, Come 
= T 


= 
tz 


long, a-long, you Jol-ly brave boys, lots of in the Jar; Let’s 
There’s grog 


plow the bri-ny 0-cean the Jol-ly ro-ving tar! 
With 


When Jack gets in, it’s then he steers 

For some old boarding house; 

He's welcomed in with rum and gin; 

They feed him on pork souse. 

He'll lend and spend and not offend 

Till he lies drunk on the ground; 

When his money’s gone, it’s the same old song: 
Get up, Jack; John, sit down! 


He then will ship aboard some ship 

For India or Japan. 

In Asia there the ladies fair 

All love the sailorman; 

He'll go ashore and on a tear 

And buy some girl a gown; 

When his money’s gone, it’s the same old song: 
Get up, Jack; John, sit down! 


When Jack gets old and weather-beat, 

Too old to roam about, 

In some rum shop they’ll let him stop 

Till eight bells calls him out. 

He'll raise his eyes up to the skies, 

Saying, Boys, we’re homeward bound! 

When your money’s gone, it’s the same old song: 
Get up, Jack; John, sit down! 
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The Jolly Tinker 
(From Mrs. Lena Bourne Fish) 


We have, of course, seen other songs about the tinker and his 
important role in early American life, but so far we have found 
no reference to this song in any of the collections or from any 
of our singing friends. 


= 


am a jol-ly tin-kerthat goes townto 
from 


mend pots and kittles If you'll on-ly them ‘round. Tu-ra 
your bring 


— 


lad-dy Tu-ra lad-dy, Tu-ra_ itad-dy, 


I know how to solder, 

And I can mend a pot; 

I can also stop a hole 

So it will not leak a drop. 

Tura laddy, tura laddy, tura laddy, hi row. 


I can mend umbrellas, 

And I can tinker clocks. 

The housewives are all smiles 

When they see the tinker stop. 

Tura laddy, tura laddy, tura laddy, hi row. 


A tinker never marries, 

Has a girl in every town, 

And they shower me with kisses 

As they bring their kettles down. 

Tura laddy, tura laddy, tura laddy, hi row. 


+ 

hi - row. 
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They feast me and regale me 

With choicest meat and wine, 

And whatever house I stop at 

I can always sup and dine. 

Tura laddy, tura laddy, tura laddy, hi row. 


So many wait my coming, 

For I have many friends, 

I’ve never stored much gold, 

Yet I have a lot to spend. 

Tura laddy, tura laddy, tura laddy, hi row. 


My life is wild and free, 

And I do not seek renown; 

I am just a jolly tinker 

With a girl in every town. 

Tura laddy, tura laddy, tura laddy, hi row. 


Felix the Soldier 
(From Mrs. Lena Bourne Fish) 


Mrs. Fish said, “This is a song of the French and Indian 
War.” It is in none of the published collections known to us. 


They took a way my andthey robbed me of my _ spade; 
brogues 


They put mein the army, Anda sol-dier of me made. But! 


could-n’t beat adrum,And | could-n’t play the flute, So they 


hand-ed me a musket And they taught me how to shoot. 
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But the Injuns they were sly, 

And the Frenchies they were coy, 
So they shot off the left leg 

Of this poor Irish boy. 


We had a bloody fight 

After we had scaled the wall, 
And the Divil a bit of mercy 
Did the Frenchies show at all. 


Then they put me on a ship, 
And they sent me home again, 
With all my army training, 
After battle’s strife and din. 


They headed for the Downs, 
And we landed at the quay; 
My mother came to meet me 


And these words to me did say: 


O Felix, are you drunk, 
Or Felix, are you mad? 
And whatever has become 
Of the two legs you had? 


I will bid my spade adieu, 
For I cannot dig the bog, 

But I still can play the fiddle, 
And I still can drink my grog. 


I have learned to smoke a pipe, 
And I have learned to fire a gun; 
To the Divil with the fighting; 
I am glad the war is done. 
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Springfield Mountain 
(From Mr. John Galusha) 


Most of the versions we have seen of this well-known and 
widespread song are of the music-hall and college varieties. Mr. 
Galusha’s version would appear to be close to the original lament 
for the ill-fated Timothy Myrick, who died of snake bite in Farm- 
ington, Connecticut, on August 7, 1761. There is a similar ver- 
sion in Body, Boots & Britches (p. 372), and very good notes (as 
you would expect), but no tune. For exhaustive notes see Barry, 
Bulletin of the Folk Song Society of the Northeast, I, Ill, V, 
VII, VIII, X, XI, XII. Here is a song that really got around. 


On Springfield Mountain there did dwell A — like-li 

youth 


knew full well; Lieu - ten - ant Cush a> 
s 


| 


like-li youth scarce twenty - one. 


One Monday’s morning he did go 
Into the meadow for to mow; 

He mowed around till he did feel 
A poison serpent bite his heel. 


When he received his deathli wound, 
He laid his scythe down on the ground; 
To return home was his intent, 

Crying aloud long as he went. 
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His voice was heard both far and near, 

But none of his friends did to him appear; 
Thinking that he some workman called— 

Poor boy alone at last did fall. 

It was in the year seventeen hundred and sixty-one 
When this sad accident was done; 

May this a warning be to all, 

To be prepared when God does call. 


Trip on the Erie 
(From Mr. John Galusha) 


This is one of the best of the Erie songs, we think. Mr. Galu- 
sha gave it a good swing and a solid beat. Body, Boots & Britches 
gives a similar version but no tune. 


| == 


i | 


You can talk of your pic-nics and trips onthe lake, Buta trip on the 
| 


i | 
ry) 
Er ie you'll bet the cake! a 
takes With beef-steak 


flies play in’ tag with the cook on the deck! 


as tough as a fight-in’ dog’s 


— 


= 
Haul in your and takein your slack! reef in your britches and 
tow-lines Takea 


neck, the 
And 
Chorus 
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Straighten what 
your back; Mind tell you and don’t youfor - get To 


| i i 


tap the mules gent-ly when the cook’son the 


Now the cook she’s a daisy, she’s dead gone on me, 
With her fiery red head, and she’s twice twenty-three. 
She’s cross-eyed and freckled, a dumpling and a pet, 
And we use her for a headlight at night on the deck! 


Jamie Judge 
(From Mr. John Galusha) 


Yankee John said he sang this song one night in a tavern and 
saw a man looking downhearted. He asked the man later what 
was wrong. The man said, “Jamie Judge was my nephew, and I 
raised him.” Mr. Galusha said the man was from “Canaday.” We 
understand the “Bonshee” River is the Bon Chere River in On- 
tario. In his Maine Woods Songster (p. 56), Barry gives a good 
version of this song. You'll recognize the tune as the one used 
for “Blow the Candles Out.” 


all yeun-daunt-ed he-roes Who ride the rest - less 


i 
1 i 
i 


i 
| | 


on that heart - ful youngman That un-der-neath doth 
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sleep. Hewas just as_ fine e-ver you did 


i 1 


itwas onyon Bon-shee’ Ri-ver He methisdes-ti - ny. 


It was on yon Bonshee River, 
One mile below Renfrew, 

Where he went out to break a jam 
And with the jam went through. 
In vain was his activity 

His precious life to save; 

In spite of his exertions 

He met with a watery grave. 


Now it was early the next morning, 
The drivers all did join 

To go in search of this young man, 
His body for to find. 

They searched the deep on every side 
Where the seething torrents fly, 

Till a fisher boy, as I’ve been told, 
His floating corpse espied. 


When they took him from the water 
It would grieve your heart full sore; 
To see his handsome features 

By the rocks all cut and tore; 

To see so fine a young man 

Cut down all in his bloom. 

It was on yon Bonshee River 

He met an awful doom. 


To see his aged father 
It would grieve your heart full sore; 
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And to see his aged mother 
While her gray hair she tore; 

To see the girl that loved him 
Bowed down with grief full sore, 
Saying, He was my only true-love; 
No other will I adore. 


This young man’s name was James A. Judge, 
I mean to let you know. 

I mean to sound his praises 

Wherever I do go. 

His hair hung down in ringulets, 

His flesh was white as snow, 

And he was admired by all the girls 
Wherever he did go. 


Blue Mountain Lake 
(From Mr. John Galusha) 


Mr. Galusha, who had spent years in lumber camps, sang this 
song with great gusto. It certainly gives a vivid picture of lumber- 
jack life. Mrs. Fish sang a different version which she also gave to 
Mrs. Flanders (see N.Y.F.Q., Winter, 1946). See also Body, Boots 
& Britches (p. 267). 


4 
in 


Come all ye good iei-iers ev-er you 

where 


a 
Ay 


while and lis-ten to me. The truth | will 


Set down 
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tell you with - out a mis - take, the rac-kets had ‘round the 
A- bout we 
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Blue Moun-tain Lake! Der-ry down, down, down der-ry down! 


There's the Sullivan brothers and big Jimmy Lou, 
And old Mose Gilbert and Dandy Pat too; 

A good lot of fellers as ever was seen, 

And they all worked for Griffin on Township 19. 
Derry down, down, down derry down. 


Bill Mitchell, you know, he kept our shantee, 
And as mean a damn man as you ever did see. 
He'd lay ‘round the shanty from morning to night, 
And if a man said a word, he was ready to fight. 
Derry down, down, down derry down. 


One morning ‘fore daylight Jim Lou he got mad, 

Knocked hell out of Mitchell, and the boys was all glad! 
And his wife she stood there, and the truth I will tell— 
She was tickled to death to see Mitchell catch hell! 

Derry down, down, down derry down. 


Old Griffin stood there, the crabby old drake— 
A hand in the racket we thought he would take; 
When some of the boys came and took him away, 
Becripes, said old Griffin, I’ve nothing to say. 
Derry down, down, down derry down. 


You can talk of your fashions and styles to be seen, 
But none can compare with the cook of 19; 

She’s short, thick, and stout, without a mistake, 

And the boys call her Nellie, the belle of Long Lake! 
Derry down, down, down derry down. 


And now my good fellers, adieu to you all, 

For Christmas is comin’, I’m goin’ to Glens Falls; 
And when I get there I'll go out on a spree, 

For you know when I’ve money the divil’s in me! 
Derry down, down, down derry down. 


NEW YORK’S FOLKLORE 
ON RECORDINGS 


WILLIAM G. TYRRELL * 


BOUT half a year before the publication of Body, Boots 

& Britches, the first recorded collection of New York 

State songs made its appearance. This Decca album, 

Songs of Old New York (47), released in May, 1939, now long 

since out of issue—in spite of a second release in the late 1940's 
—came at a particularly significant time. 

Not only was 1939 the memorable year of the first edition of 
Body, Boots & Britches; it was also the first year of the New York 
World’s Fair. The album’s orange and blue cover was decorated 
with designs of the then-famous Trylon and Perisphere, as well 
as with representations of the more-lasting Empire State Build- 
ing. The record company obviously sought a tie-in between its 
album and the lavish spectacle on Flushing Meadows. 

But the year had other and greater significance. It was close 
to the climax of the Federal Writers’ Project, with its uncovering 
of treasures of folk materials. The Library of Congress was get- 
ting ready to issue the first recordings from its Archives of 
American Folk Music. And Carl Carmer’s original, fascinating 
examination of New York’s folk life had appeared, and his 
second, The Hudson, was on its way. 


* William G. Tyrrell, Historian in the Division of Archives and History, New 
York State Education Department, has long been a student of all aspects of music 
of both the past and the present. A former president of the New York Folklore 
Society (1954-1957), he has regularly contributed comments on recordings of folk 
materials to the New York Folklore Quarterly. His reviews of recordings of folk 
subjects, historical recreations, and documentary productions have also appeared in 
American Heritage, History News, and Social Education. 
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Songs of Old New York well summarized these interests in 
our state’s heritage. The album supplied a splendid cross section 
of the historic, the popular, and the traditional. Few listeners 
could feel cheated with the album’s contents: twenty-two titles 
on eight sides of the 10-inch 78 rpm disks. Many of these, how- 
ever, consisted of only single, or just a few, verses of the original 
versions. 

Frank Luther and Zora Layman, aided by the Century Quar- 
tet, reviewed musically “The Capture of Burgoyne,” “The Siege 
of Plattsburgh,” and ‘“Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie”; they com- 
mented on the fate of Jim Fisk and Henry Green; and they in- 
cluded vocal refrains to honor New York City, Broadway, the 
Mohawk Valley, the Erie Canal, Niagara Falls, Buffalo girls, and 
a popular refuge of West Point cadets. Melodies with Dutch and 
Irish backgrounds mingled with sentimental hit tunes of the 
nineteenth century: “By the Lake Where Drooped the Willow,” 
“Woodman, Spare That Tree,” and “Sparkling and Bright.” 

With this auspicious beginning and with the blooming inter- 
est in folk materials, one might have expected a profusion of 
similar recordings. Thompson’s classes continued to enrich the 
resources of folk music in the state. At least one other notable 
collection, that at Vassar College, also preserved examples of 
New York’s folk life. But record concerns evinced greater devo- 
tion to recording ballads from the mountains of the Southeast, 
songs about cowmen and badmen of the western plains, and, of 
course, the wealth of traditional music in the Negro’s heritage. 

New York State folk music did not again appear in record 
shops until the early part of 1946. Two pioneers in this field com- 
bined to produce Hudson Valley Ballads (611). The release was 
one of the first on the Disc label—a company founded by Moses 
Asch, whose later organization, Folkways Records and Service 
Corporation, would eventually become the paramount producer 
of folk recordings. 
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The main vocals in Hudson Valley Ballads came from the 
peerless interpreter of the folk music of eastern New York State 
and, indeed, of a large part of the Atlantic seaboard, Frank M. 
Warner. Frank and Anne Warner’s collecting activities in the 
northeast corner of New York turned up more than two hundred 
examples of traditional songs and ballads. Their annual visits 
with “Yankee John” Galusha, of Minerva, in Essex County, from 
1939 to his death, at 91, in 1950, added dozens of gems to the 
coffers of folk song. This small 78 rpm album—now a record 
collector’s item—must remain as a tribute to “Yankee John.” Carl 
Carmer’s introduction aptly identifies the collection as a “delight- 
ful feast.’’ On the six sides of the 10-inch records are such original 
Warner finds as “Montcalm and Wolfe,” “Blue Mountain Lake,” 
“British Soldier,” “Days of 49,” “A Trip on the Erie,” “Bay of 
Biscay,” “Jolly Roving Tar,” and the perennial “The E-r-i-e.” 

Frank Warner demonstrated his devotion to the oral tradi- 
tion in subsequent recordings. A pair of long-playing releases 
for Elektra, American Folk Songs and Ballads (EKLP-3, 1952) 
and Songs and Ballads of America’s Wars (EKL-13, 1954), re- 
peated some of the classics in Hudson Valley Ballads. The later 
number included another Warner find, ‘Doodle Dandy,” a rous- 
ing ditty sung by American troops returning to New York City 
at the close of the Revolution. But titles from New York were 
joined with the fruits of his labors in other areas. Numerous 
recordings would repeat this characteristic: a few notable songs 
with New York origins would be lumped together with examples 
from other regions. 

Pete Seeger, Wallace House, John Allison, and Oscar Brand 
are some of the singers who have drawn on the folk music of New 
York State in their recorded programs. 

An even ten years from the time of Hudson Valley Ballads 
passed by before the appearance of another recording of exclu- 
sively New York State folk songs. In 1956 Stinson circulated re- 
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cordings from two noteworthy collections of regional music. In 
the Catskill area, Camp Woodland, in Phoenicia, had established 
a reputation for stimulating an interest in the folk heritage of 
those mountains. In the Adirondacks, Mrs. Marjorie Lansing 
Porter, of Plattsburgh and Keene, had combined her newspaper 
work and historical research with an interest in folk expression 
of all sorts. 

Catskill Mountain Folk Songs (SLP No. 72) represents, in 
the main, the collecting activities of Norman Cazden. One of his 
eminent sources was George Edwards, of Sundown, in Ulster 
County. Many of the regional examples reflect the lumbering 
pursuits of Edwards and his colleagues: ‘““The Bonny Laboring 
Boy,” ‘““The Cordwood Cutter,” “Last Winter Was a Hard One,” 
and “I Walked the Road Again.” Unfortunately, the solos and 
duets by Bob and Louise De Cormier are much too elegant for 
this material. But even more of a drawback is the surface noise 
that ruins completely the appeal of the record. 

Adirondack Folk Songs and Ballads (SLP No. 82) has some 
of the same qualities as the opus from the Catskills. There is the 
same distracting surface noise, although Milt Okun’s vocals, while 
those of the well-trained singer, are more natural and winning. 
In this sampling of Mrs. Porter’s collection, there are also refer- 
ences to lumbering activities. A broader cross section includes in 
the ten titles “Come to the Fair,” “The Good Old Days,” “Do- 
lan’s Ass,” “The Banks of Champlain,” and a now-historic inci- 
dent from this border region during the days of Prohibition, 
“Bert La Fontaine’s Packard.” 

If recordings of New York State folklore have been few and 
far between, the lore of the state’s leading metropolis has received 
better treatment. Tony Schwartz, an indefatigable recorder and 
devoted collector, is responsible for preserving audible impres- 
sions of city life and lore. Schwartz has put on disk for Folkways 
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half a dozen long-playing compilations of various aspects of con- 
temporary urban folklore. 

City sounds that most people take for granted have an absorb- 
ing appeal to Schwartz. He delights especially in the spontaneous 
songs, games, and spoken comments of children; in the speech 
and music of foreign-language groups; in the varied strains of 
street musicians; and in the flowing syllables of salesmen and 
other vocal New Yorkers. All of these examples, in one form or 
another, have been incorporated in Schwartz's recordings. They 
are rich in descriptive materials, but Schwartz makes no attempt 
to analyze origins or interrelationships. 

1, 2, 3, and A Zing, Zing, Zing (FC 7003, 1953) consists of a 

mixture of the familiar and the not so familiar. Here are games, 
songs, and music that children and teenagers perform on city 
streets. To many traditional songs and rhymes for rope-jumping, 
ball-bouncing, hand clapping, and for ring games, the 10-inch 
disk adds a rhythmical display by some young Puerto Rican 
musicians. 
_ In the following year Folkways issued New York 19 (FD 
5558), a survey of midtown Manhattan’s west side. Schwartz again 
employs national groups and foreign-language commentaries, 
religious services and street music, children’s songs and games, 
and conversations and city noises. Such noises as those of the street 
driller and the elevated train may be unpleasant to some, but 
Schwartz treats them with positive affection. Proof of this rapture 
is his prize-winning summary of Sounds of My City (FS 7341, 
1957). A thunderstorm, the rattling subway, and the street musi- 
cian playing an unusual instrument against a background of 
harbor noises are only a portion of the ingredients that Schwartz 
combines in this aural account of city affairs. 

Three more of his recordings further illustrate the material 
available to a diligent collector. Nueva York (FD 5559, 1956) 
examines many new mores that are a result of the Puerto Rican 
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migration. Music in the Streets (FD 5581, 1957) brings together 
a great variety of the musical performances on the city’s streets: 
religious celebrations, military bands, the soloists who entertain 
for a livelihood, and the youngsters who play for their own grati- 
fication. A Dog’s Life (FD 5580, 1958) relates the problems, as 
well as some of the folklore, that are associated with raising a 
pet in the city. 

In Buffalo, Professor William H. Tallmadge, of the State 
Teachers College, produced for Folkways yet another aspect of 
city life, the Urban Holiness Service (FR 8901, 1957). Recorded 
at services in The Way of the Cross Church of God in Christ, 
this example of modern Negro religious music features Elder 
Charles D. Beck. With vocalists and instrumentalists, plus the 
musical contributions of the congregation, this forty-minute ex- 
cerpt of a night service achieves a high plateau as an example of 
syncopated worship. 

Folkways’ full-fledged venture in recording a portion of the 
state’s folklore outside city limits came in October, 1957. Sur- 
prisingly, the release was not a result of the investigations of a 
confirmed folklorist but a consequence of the efforts of motion- 
picture producer Jules V. Schwerin. Seeking material to illustrate 
the changing folkways of community life for his planned docu- 
mentary feature, Kinfolks, he arrived in Cannonsville, Delaware 
County. (Another reservoir for New York City’s water supply 
will soon put an end to life in this village on the West Branch 
of the Delaware.) The resulting recording, The Cannonsville 
Story (FS 3852), pairs storyteller Bob Gregory with fiddler Grant 
Rogers. 

Gregory, born in 1882 when there was still lumbering in the 
area, recalls some of those activities and also the backbreaking 
farming of the area. His reminiscences of the community are 
shrewd observations on rural life and customs. His anecdote- 
filled remarks abound with practical jokes of a previous genera- 
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tion. Rogers grew up with a fiddle on his chest and a bow in his 
hand. He scrapes away on such traditional favorites as “Ground 
Hog,” “Train Number Nine,” ‘““The Old Hen She Cackled,” and 
“Money Musk.” As an extra dividend, in this day of radio and 
TV, Rogers includes two of his own compositions that reflect cur- 
rent styles: “Don’t Marry One like Mine” and “Bessie, the 
Heifer” (the educated cow). 

It is fitting that in this year of tribute to “Tommy” one of his 
former students, who also became his assistant, furnishes an all- 
New York State folk recording. Long Island-born Ellen Steckert, 
a Cornell graduate who, unfortunately, must pursue her advanced 
studies in folklore outside her native state, sings the Folkways 
recording of Songs of a New York Lumberjack (FA 2354, 1958). 
Her program is made up from nearly one hundred songs that 
81-year-old Ezra “Fuzzy” Barhight, of Cohocton, sang for her. 
A lumberman in northern Pennsylvania and southern New York, 
Barhight learned songs from his fellow lumberjacks and from his 
mother. He claims he learned his last new song in 1920, but he 
wanted to make sure his repertory would be preserved. Devoted 
to both words and music, he sings what he describes as “real” 
songs, most of which reflect the moral sentiments of the late 
nineteenth century. Here, too, are popular tunes that have passed 
into the oral tradition. Among the eighteen selections are unique 
examples or rare versions of ‘““The Western Pioneers,” “The Two 
Sisters,” “Johnny Troy,” “Poor Anthony Rolly,” “The Fox,” 
“The Singular Dream,’ and “The Black Cook.” While Miss 
Steckert’s renditions are probably more musically accurate than 
were those of her informant, she cannot match the flavor or au- 
thenticity of one of the few remaining lumberjack vocalists. 

New York State’s timber resources contributed to the wealth 
of the state and helped to make the nation great. Moreover, wood 
played an outstanding and vital part in everyday life up to the 
time of recent generations. But folklore developed in the Empire 
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State in places other than its lumber camps. Collections have 
disclosed the rich diversity of the state’s music. Body, Boots & 
Britches contains numerous specimens that still have not been 
microgrooved in plastic. Pages of the New York Folklore Quar- 
terly in the last fourteen years have added more examples. When 
will record producers look beyond a few trees to see the whole 
flourishing forest of folklore in New York State? 

The desirability of compiling a New York Songster has fre- 
quently been discussed by those interested in the state’s music. 
Yet this still remains an uncompleted project. The variety of 
material and even the size of the potential market for such a 
recording are far superior to those of Martha’s Vineyard and the 
Solomon Valley. Why do the compilers of commercial recordings 
continue to pile up examples of ‘“‘Farmer’s Curst Wife,” “Foggy, 
Foggy Dew,” ‘“‘Midnight Special,” “Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill,” 
“Devil’s Nine Questions,” and the like when so much of New 
York’s song lore is still unrecorded? 

If foreign-language groups in New York City offer material 
worthy of being recorded, so do those in other parts of the state. 
The international mixture in Buffalo matches, and in some ways 
exceeds, that of the downstate metropolis. Groups in other parts 
of the state preserve a similar musical heritage; there are musical 
fields to be cultivated among the Italians of the Hudson Valley 
vineyards, among the French Canadians along the northern bor- 
ders and the Welsh in Oneida County, in the colorful display 
of Russian Orthodoxy in the Mohawk Valley, and in the annual 
Scottish games in various localities. 

Political events produced songs and ballads that became a 
part of local lore: almost every national election, as well as the 
special campaigns and proposals of Down-Renters and Abolition- 
ists. (Songs of the Suffragettes, released by Folkways in 1958, pro- 
vides a singular example.) Here are more opportunities for the 
researcher and vocalist to combine in re-creating the words and 
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notes of momentous affairs. Then, too, the Shaker arts and crafts 
have been well explored, but only a very few Shaker songs appear 
in recorded form. And what of the music that accompanied the 
other small but colorful religious groups of the state? A bur- 
geoning interest in the state’s canals should dig up more songs 
from the barge decks and the towpaths. Fans with a passion for 
every aspect of “canawling”’ supply a ready market for any record- 
ing of these tunes. 

In his many productive years as a teacher and researcher, 
Tommy has inspired extensive interest and activity in New York 
State folklore. If the manufacturers of commercial recordings 
have, so far, been relatively untouched by this interest, it is hoped 
that they will, in the future, realize the wealth of folklore in their 
adjacent areas. 


° > 


LEGENDS OF THE CURSED CHILD 


HERBERT HALPERT * 


AROLD W. THOMPSON was the first American folk- 
lorist, so far as I know, to call attention to an important 

group of legends which I call “cursed-child stories” that 
are widely, if thinly, distributed in both British and American 
tradition. I have assembled here a group of texts from a variety 
of sources—my own collecting, student contributions, and pub- 
lished collections—in an attempt to show that these legends are 
of particular significance for the folklorist. 

In Body, Boots & Britches (pp. 114-115), Thompson presents 
several stories (succinctly labeled “Curses” in his notes) in which 
people are punished for acts of pride, cruelty, or stinginess by hav- 
ing deformed children. Now stories of “monstrous births,” as 
Thompson calls them, are not particularly rare in folk tradition. 
They are merely an extension of a folk belief, still actively held 
in the United States and the British Isles, that an unborn child 
can be “marked” by any experience that makes a strong physical 
impression on the mother during her pregnancy. 

Violetta Halpert, who has analyzed a large group of Indiana 
and Kentucky “marking” stories, has been able to group most of 
these in three major categories, according to the cause of the 
marking: unsatisfied food craving on the part of the mother; 
direct physical injury to the mother; and frightening experiences 
during pregnancy. For example, if a pregnant woman has an 
unsatisfied craving for strawberries, the child will have a straw- 


* Herbert Halpert, Dean of Blackburn College, has published countless articles 
and reviews in folklore journals. A past president of the American Folklore 
Society, he is well known as a collector and archivist. At present he is completing a 
book on New Jersey devil tales. 
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berry birthmark (or a craving for strawberries). If the mother is 
kicked on the leg by a cow, her child will probably have a hoof 
mark on its leg at the spot which corresponds to the place where 
the mother was hurt. If the mother is frightened by seeing a 
snake, the child will have snakelike characteristics. 

This story, which was contributed in 1940 by an Indiana Uni- 
versity student, is an example of the third category, “marking” 
due to the mother’s frightening experience. The comments are 
those of the contributor, Miss Jane Irwin. 


There was an old bread peddler, who went from door to door sell- 
ing his bread. He had one arm which had failed to develop and was a 
rather curious figure. One day he called at the home of a new couple in 
the neighborhood. His appearance frightened the young woman and 
when her child was born, it had a tiny undeveloped arm. 

—This is an actual fact. It occurred in our neighborhood in Clinton 
County, Indiana. Although it was probably a coincidence, it had made 
many people believe in the old superstition. 


Only a few beliefs and stories in the material analyzed by Mrs. 
Halpert suggest a fourth category: “marking” caused by some 
aspect of the behavior of the parent. It is in this category, how- 
ever, that the cursed-child stories belong. 

Perhaps the clearest form of the legend is that in which a curse 
is actually invoked on the mother by a peddler or beggar. An 
English story from Shropshire is a good example of this form: 


As a child I was thrilled by the story of Mrs. E. in our parish, who 
had a son with a withered arm. It was said that before he was born a 
one-armed pedlar came to the door, and she refused to buy from him. 
The one-armed pedlar cursed her and her child, and for that reason 
the child was born with a defective arm.} 


The resemblance in physical details between this story and 
the Indiana one are striking. It is important, however, to notice 
the differences. The first story does not say whether or not the 
woman made a purchase from the peddler; at least there is no 
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definite rejection of him as in the Shropshire version. It will be 
clear from following examples of this kind of legend that there 
seems to be a folk assumption that one does not refuse alms to a 
crippled person or to a widow with small children. 

A dramatic form of the peddler’s curse is given by Thompson 
in Body, Boots & Britches (p. 115): 


In the village of Cattaraugus it is said that a farming family con- 
trived to send a peddler into the cellar while they stole his wares. 
Hearing suspicious sounds, he attempted to climb back into the 
kitchen, but the thieves trampled on his fingers and finally slashed 
them off. As he fell back dying, he cursed the family till the end of 
their days, praying that their hands might turn to claws. For genera- 
tions every child born into the family had thin, clawlike hands. 


An even bloodier mishandling of a peddler in the valley of 
Zoar in western New York State is given in Charles M. Skinner’s 
Myths and Legends of Our Own Land (pp. 63-65). Here the 


peddler’s hosts slash off his toes, to make him confess where he 
has hidden his “golden trinkets,” and finally, when he insists 
that he has shown them all he has, throw him into a cellar. When 
he tries to escape, they chop away his fingers. The peddler there- 
upon invokes the curse of heaven on them, asking that they wear 
the mark of their crime “even to the fourth generation, by com- 
ing into the world deformed and mutilated as he was... .” The 
account continues, “The next child born in that house had 
round, hoof-like feet, with only two toes, and hands that tapered 
from the wrist into a single long finger.” 

Cruelty may bring its punishment in the shape of a deformed 
child even without a curse from the person who is hurt. An 
Indiana University student, Elizabeth Shaikun, in 1940 reported 
an instance told by a Kentucky girl from Green County, in 
which a woman was “unusually mean” to her stepmother, who 
had a clubfoot. No one in the woman’s own family had ever had 
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a Clubfoot, “but when her child was born, its foot was shaped like 
the stepmother’s.” 


In Hyatt there is a report of a mistress who refused to help 
the only maid in her large household, and 


would sit all day at the window watching the cows. Her daughter was 
born with a “cow's head,” an elongated face and large pointed ears 
like those of a cow’s. The girl’s birthmark according to popular belief 
was a punishment from God, because the mother had sat admiring the 
cows and had failed to help an over-worked servant.? 


In a large number of the cursed-child stories the deformity 
of the child comes about because the mother mocks another 
woman's child or children. In the example which follows, the 
fact that the mockery takes place in church makes it doubly sac- 
rilegious. The story was dictated to Violetta Halpert by Mrs. 
Mozelle R. Simpson of Mayfield, Graves County, Kentucky, in 
1955. 


Mrs. Bowen over at Bell City—when she first married, she and her 
husband went to church. There was a child there that wasn’t right, 
and they made fun of it, right out in church. And their first three 
children were idiots, had the same actions as the child in church. They 
had four children, and just one of ’em had any sense. 

People around there still talk about why their children were idiots. 


In a Gaelic version for the Isle of Skye, cruelty is added as a 
rich woman mocks her poor sister. 


The poor sister had a child and the rich sister came to visit her. 
Looking at the child, she said mockingly, “Mouth with food,” meaning, 
I suppose, that a mouth should be sent where there was food to put 
into it. Shortly after the rich sister also had a child, but in punishment 
for the cruel mocking of her less fortunate sister her child was born 
without a mouth.’ 


That there must be similar stories in Ireland is indicated by 
the fact that the category is recognized in A Handbook of Irish 
Folklore, the questions for which are based on materials in the 
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Archive. Under the heading ‘Mocking and Mimicry’” are these 
questions: ‘Was it believed that those who were guilty of such 
acts were punished for them? What form did this punishment 
take (. . . rich woman who insults a poor woman, the mother of 
twins, bears twins with animal heads)? Any similar examples?” ‘ 

The mother who is cursed is frequently a rich woman who 
has been guilty of the sin of arrogance. Thompson, in Body, Boots 
& Britches (pp. 114-115), gives an example from Troy, New York, 


where they tell of a rich, proud woman who in the days before her 
confinement used to ride with maid, coachman, and footman past 
miserable dwellings called the Barracks. One day, passing a poor 
woman and children, the rich lady observed to her maid, “Doesn’t 
she look like a sow with her five pigs?” When the little heir was born, 
he had instead of one hand a pig’s foot, which was amputated and an 
artificial hand substituted. 


In two other similar cases, the child is “‘marked’”’ because 
the mother has ungraciously compared a beggar woman and her 


children to a sow and her little pigs. Here is a version from 
Ontario: 


A beggar and her children once went to a house to beg; but the 
beggar was told by the woman who came to the door to get away 
with her little pigs (meaning the children). This woman soon after 
gave birth to a child with a pig’s head.® 


In the third version, which is from Ireland, the insult is used 


to explain why the members of a particular musical family were 
all born blind. 


A beggar woman, accompanied by half a dozen children, sought 
alms at the Whelan farm-house one day. Being in an ungracious mood 
at the time, “the woman of the house,” who was not long married, 
ignored the plea for charity, comparing the beggar woman and her 
offspring to a sow and her brood. To the proverbial widow’s curse are 
attributed the subsequent misfortunes of the Whelan family. Accord- 
ing to Professor Reidy, three brothers—Maurice, Eugene, and Michael— 
were born blind, and a sister, Kitty, nearly so.® 
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All of these stories have involved a deformity of the child 
because of a curse from an “outsider” or because of cruelty on the 
part of the parent toward someone outside the family. In what 
is probably the oldest form of the cursed-child legend, however, 
the curse is the result of an unwise malediction uttered by a par- 
ent on his own unborn children. 

The blindness of the musical Whelan family was explained 
by another legend, also given by Francis O'Neill, the extraor- 
dinary Chicago superintendent of police who was one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest collectors of folk music. 


At Oakpark, a few miles north of Tralee, there lived early in the 
nineteenth century a rich farmer named Whelan, who was keenly 
disappointed on the birth of his first-born because it was not a boy. 
You may be sure that when a second and a third daughter arrived they 
were anything but welcome. The exasperated Mr. Whelan took no 
pains to conceal his displeasure at not having an heir to perpetuate 
his name and inherit his wealth. More than once he told his neighbors 
that he would rather have three blind sons than three daughters 
possessed of all their faculties. 

His people looked upon his attitude as a defiance of God’s will, 
which invited merited punishment, and it was no more than they 
expected when three blind sons were born to him following the three 
daughters.” 


The belief that it is sacrilegious not to want a child is a theme 
as old as medieval legend, but still a vital part of folk tradition 
today. One of the clearest expressions of the idea was given to 
me just recently by Mrs. Minnie Hughes, a 63-year-old woman 
from Plainview, Illinois, who is unusually able to be explicit 
about meanings that are often only implied in the reports of 
other informants. 


A lady that has several children (I wouldn’t want to give her name) 
—the little girl is not so well. She got pregnant with the second one—the 
older one wasn’t very old. She said to me: “You know Janice isn’t well. 


I didn’t want her. I was mad and disgusted when I got ‘that way’ with 
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her.” She wondered if that was a punishment to her that this child 
is not well. She asked me if I thought that that could be true. I said, 
“Well, God has a lot of ways of punishing people, so I wouldn’t know.” 

I think you could commit a sin bad enough so you could be punish- 
ed for it in that way. I think any woman that was going to bear a child 
and she didn’t want it would commit a terrible sin to say that she didn’t 
want it if it was God’s will that she was going to bear it. 


The danger of anyone’s predicting judgment on his own 
possible future, arrogating to himself Godlike powers and there- 
by inviting divine retribution, is illustrated in a North Carolina 
story contributed to me in 1953 by Mr. Norman Ellis of Cadiz, 
Kentucky, who heard it in Catawba County about 1935. 


Back in the 1870’s three brothers came to this country from Ger- 
many. Two of them were named Tan and Bill respectively. The third 
name I have either forgotten or never knew; I’ll call him “Kurt.” All 
three were expert woodworkmen. Bill began to make wheat cradles that 
were known far and wide for their precision and balance. Tan made 
furniture and other household articles. 

Kurt was also skilled, but he had a rather devil-may-care attitude 
that did not commend itself to his neighbors. However, he did succeed 
in capturing the heart of a neighboring girl, who at once became the 
object of much teasing on the part of her friends. Being rather shy, 
this teasing provoked her; and once, in the heat of anger, she said, “If 
ever I marry that Kurt Holzclaw, I hope half my children are born 
blind.” 

Now it happened that she did marry Kurt Holzclaw; and it also 
happened that of her six children, three were born blind. 


Mr. Ellis commented that his grandfather, from whom he heard 
the story, would tell it every time somebody would say, “I’m just 
not going to do so-and-so. . . .” Except for the difference in moti- 
vation, Mr. Ellis’ story is a strangely close parallel to the second 
Irish legend from O'Neill. 

The challenges to God in the preceding group of stories are 
thoughtless, unpremeditated rebellions for which the child is 
cursed. The final story, however, involves deliberate blasphemy 
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in both speech and action. It was contributed to the Halpert 
Archive in 1956 by Mrs. Carole Ruby, who, recording it as told 
to her by Mrs. Lois Gregory of Marion, Kentucky, wrote, ‘This 
story took place in Crittenden county. It is a true story and defin- 
itely a moral story.” 


It seems that twenty four years ago, which would be in 1932, that 
the Baptist Church at Seven Springs was holding a baptism service 
down at a little creek. There was a man, Art Redfern, who was drink- 
ing. All during the baptism, he cursed God and blasphemied [sic] 
against God. He poked fun at the preacher and the crowd gathered 
there. Then he saw a turtle. He took the turtle and crucified him on 
a sycamore tree in front of the crowd. 

At that time his wife was pregnant. When the child was born, he 
had a small, pointed head like a turtle. He never could walk, but 
crawled all his life. His head didn’t move from side to side like a 
regular human’s did; it moved in and out like a turtle’s. The boy’s 
skin was scaly and thick, and he never could talk. The boy lived twenty 
two years and died in the winter of 1954. The Redferns had two 
older children and two younger children than this turtle boy. All 
but that one were normal. 


I have consciously avoided mention of the most famous ex- 
amples of the cursed-child theme, in the legend of the devil child, 
best represented by the medieval legend of Robert the Devil. The 
devil-child theme is still very much alive in both British and 
American folk tradition; I think, however, that the cursed-child 
theme can with profit be separated from it and studied as a more 
or less independent type. 

Here I have attempted to show the relationships among a 
number of stories in which the sins of the parents are visited on 
the children. It may well occur to those of a theological bent 
that the folk tradition does not rely on a distant punishment in 
the hereafter for sins committed in this world. 

We might, in fact, use this group of stories in an attempt to 
define what folk tradition would regard as a moral code. These 
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tales define such a code negatively by showing what things are 
punished. It might be profitable to consider also the positive 
qualities that are admired in other tales and songs. For example, 
as against stinginess and the refusal to give alms to the poor, there 
is the admiration given to outlaws, from Robin Hood to Jesse 
James, all of whom “stole from the rich and gave to the poor.” 

To what extent would the medieval concept of the Seven 
Deadly Sins still apply? What are the sins for which one’s children 
can be cursed? We can list at least these: failure to give alms to a 
crippled person or a widow with small children; mockery, espec- 
ially of the poor by the wealthy; cruelty in many forms; the 
attempt to pre-empt the judgment of God; and direct blasphemy. 
All are sins against the will of the Lord, and inevitably bring 
about retribution here on earth in the one way which to the folk 
mind is the most telling: the sins of the parents are made in- 
carnate in their children. 


1L. H. Hayward, “Shropshire Folklore of Yesterday and To-Day,” Folk-Lore, 
XLIX (1938) , 229. 

2 Harry Middleton Hyatt, Folk-Lo-e from Adams County, Illinois (New York, 
1935), p. 115, no. 2436. 

3 Mary Julia MacCulloch, “Folklore of the Isle of Skye, II,” Folk-Lore, XXX 
(1922) , 314. 

4Sean O Suilleabhain, A Handbook of Irish Folklore ({Dublin], 1942), p. 437. 

5 W. J. and Katherine H. Wintemberg, “Folk-Lore from Grey County, Ontario,” 
XXXI (1918) , 105. 

6 Francis O'Neill, Irish Minstrels and Musicians (Chicago, 1913), p. 228 (from 
Professor P. D. Reidy, “the renowned dancing master”) . 

Ibid. (from “our genial friend, Officer ‘Tim’ Dillon”). 


LINGUISTIC GEOGRAPHY AND 
THE STUDY OF FOLKLORE 


RAVEN I. McDAVID, JR. * 


HE true worth of a scholar depends not only on his own 
performance and that of his students, but also on the 
influence he has exerted on his colleagues, both in his 
institution and elsewhere. This influence, however, is often 
difficult to assay, because it is seldom a matter of record. Bibli- 
ographies and academic biographies can be put together with- 
out much trouble; but few of us bother to make note of the 
occasions when a voluntary reading of a manuscript, a friendly 
conversation, or a chance comment directed our research and 


teaching into a new field. It is because my great indebtedness to 
Harold Thompson is of this kind that I am happy to participate 
in this volume dedicated to him. 


Our friendship goes back ten years, to the time when I was 
completing the field work in New York State for the Linguistic 
Atlas of the United States and Canada. As I had learned in my 
investigations in the South, where I had friends or family con- 
nections in almost every community I studied, successful field 
work is impossible without the cooperation of local people who 
can help the field worker meet good informants and gain their 
confidence. Consequently, I was very happy to be introduced to 
the author of Body, Boots & Britches, who could so ably acquaint 


* Raven I. McDavid, Jt., of the University of Chicago, is associate director of the 
Linguistic Atlas of the North-Central States. He has published some of the results 
of his extensive dialect studies in various periodicals, and is currently at work on 
two books, one on American pronunciation, with Hans Kurath, and the other, with 
A. L. Davis, on dialect study. 
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me with the folk culture of New York State. Actually—and such 
generosity and enthusiasm are characteristic of him—he did much 
more. County by county, he sent me to personal friends among 
the local historians and antiquaries, who not only cooperated in 
the work but often entertained me; he helped me select the town- 
ships and villages that might be most typical of each county, and 
indicated some of the local topics and traditions that might un- 
lock the lips of reluctant informants. In return, he asked only 
that I keep my eyes open for people who might also have some- 
thing to say to his folklore students in their local investigations. 
So little onerous was this request that I not only enjoyed ful- 
filling it, but began keeping my eyes open for ways in which the 
distribution of dialect features might correspond to the distribu- 
tion of other features in the folk culture, and to look forward 
to the time when interdisciplinary cooperation of linguists and 
folklorists might be developed in the United States to the enrich- 
ment of both studies and the education of the public. 

The relationship of linguistics to folklore is very old and 
respectable, though many American structural linguists of the 
younger generation seem to lose sight of it in their desire to 
establish a rapport with cultural anthropology, statistics, psychia- 
try, and communication theory. But the beginnings of linguistics 
and of folklore as serious disciplines go back to a common origin 
—the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century assertion of the dignity 
of the popular cultures of Europe, especially of northern Europe, 
against the dominant neoclassical tradition. This assertion had 
many facets: the rise of national states against the vestiges of the 
medieval dream of a universal church-state dominated by Em- 
peror and Pope; an increased interest in the English common law, 
as legitimizing the aspirations of the people and their represen- 
tatives in Parliament against the claims of royal divine right; the 
collection of Old English and Icelandic literary monuments; the 
Wordsworthian choice of humble and rustic life as the subject 
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for serious literary expression; the descriptive grammatical study 
of the vernaculars on their own merits as opposed to the latinate 
tradition of normative grammar; and the dethronement of Greek 
and Latin from linguistic preéminence to the position of sister 
languages to early Germanic, Sanskrit, Albanian, and Balto- 
Slavic. The interrelationships of these interests and their affilia- 
tions with the Romantic Movement are dramatically brought 
home when one recollects that Jakob Grimm, who summarized 
systematically the developments of the Indo-European consonant 
system in the various languages of that family, was one of the 
brothers who published the collections of Kinder- und Haus- 
mdrchen. 


From the Grimms’ time to the present, the mutual interest 
of linguistics and folklore has been maintained in various ways. 
In Europe, the collaboration has been especially fruitful in Ger- 
many, in Scandinavia, and among the specialists in Finno-Ugric 


culture; in the last field we may point particularly to the studies 
in Cheremiss folklore which Sebeok and other linguists are now 
publishing at Indiana University. But as far as the American 
scene is concerned, this collaboration has revealed itself chiefly 
through the interest of folklorists in the local dialects of the 
areas whose folklore they are investigating. 

Such an interest, of course, has stimulated an awareness of 
distinctive dialect features, but the awareness—like the interest 
in the folk culture—has often been an uncritical amateur concern, 
with the defects of its virtues. If the amateur is often able to 
catch a dialect word, or the formula for a folk remedy, which 
the scholar has not had the chance to observe, he as often does 
not distinguish between the truly local and the general; if the 
amateur is able to saturate himself in the speech and culture of 
a limited area and study it exhaustively, he often is unaware of 
the affiliations of his favorite community to the culture as a whole. 
And it may often happen that the personal habits of amateurs 
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will result in intense investigations of a few areas and neglect of 
other areas of equal or greater intrinsic importance. For instance, 
before the days of the Linguistic Atlas project, the two areas in 
which most studies of dialect had been made were Cape Cod and 
the southern Appalachians, because New England professors nor- 
mally spent their summers on the Cape, and their southern col- 
leagues, in the mountains. But at the same time there had been 
almost no studies of some of the oldest areas of settlement, such 
as Chesapeake Bay and the Albemarle Sound area of eastern 
North Carolina. 

In American folklore, similarly, sporadic rather than systema- 
tic investigations, as well as an emphasis on collecting the strange 
rather than discovering the pattern, have made it difficult to 
evaluate the evidence. Moreover, uncritical collecting for collect- 
ing’s sake may result in the collection’s being useless. Three years 
ago I found among the effects of a late colleague half a ton of 
miscellaneous clippings on the backgrounds of various American 
historical novels, a collection which he himself had never put in 
order and which no one else knew what to make of. And the 
valuable Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore 
would have been much more valuable had Brown spent more 
time in arranging and pre-editing while he was alive. 

Yet, as European and American scholars alike have shown, 
both dialect and folklore research, carefully conducted, can yield 
valuable evidence on the complex interrelationships of various 
ethnic, economic, and social groups. The two disciplines have 
much in common in the problems of obtaining and evaluating 
evidence, in the most fruitful methods of investigation, and in 
the ways in which the findings of a preliminary survey may be 
utilized in other research. 

It is obvious that the best evidence is that obtained from the 
natural conversation of living informants, rather than from hear- 
say. But the investigator has no easy problem finding good in- 
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formants and using them effectively. Often, in the most highly 
diversified speech areas, a local contact, convinced that dialect 
means quaint oddities, will assure the investigator that there is 
no dialect spoken in the county, and that if he wants to find any, 
he should look on the other side of the river. Nor will a good 
informant necessarily know what the investigator means by such 
terms as dialect, superstitions, or proverbs; the mother of a friend 
of mine has an inexhaustible store of Swedish proverbs, which 
she tells freely at the slightest excuse or just to accompany her 
household chores; but on an occasion when he invited her to 
“tell some more proverbs,” she gave him only a blank stare. The 
significance of the evidence—even the fact that it is evidence—is 
likely to be apparent only to the trained investigator. 

Besides, even the cooperation of a willing informant does 
not mean that the investigator is relieved of the problem of in- 
terpretation. Some informants are notorious prevaricators, anxi- 
ous to supply the information the investigator is looking for; 
consequently, prompted responses, actually suggested by the in- 
vestigator, are of relatively little value. On the other hand, a cau- 
tious informant may hesitate to admit as his own a folk gramma- 
tical form or a folk belief that he actually uses. On one of my 
earliest field trips, an old gentleman in the South Carolina 
mountains labeled as the usage of “ignorant folks and niggers” 
grammatical forms which he regularly used in his own anecdotes; 
and it is almost traditional that buckeyes and rabbits’ feet will 
tumble out of the pockets of the village skeptic while he is elo- 
quently proclaiming his own contempt for superstition. For this 
reason the investigator must be alert for evidence of unguarded 
usage, for hints that beliefs and practices attributed to the older 
generation or the uneducated may not have died out but are 
very much alive in the community. 

Both the linguistic geographer and the folklorist must also 
realize that words and beliefs may spread in several ways. It is 
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easy to imagine transmission by migration or by borrowing from 
neighboring communities, less easy to imagine transmission by 
leaps from major cultural center to subsidiary center, with the 
intervening countryside untouched. Yet this pattern of dissemina- 
tion is very common in American dialects; in New York. State, 
for instance, the Genesee Country and the old whaling commun- 
ity of Hudson show rather frequent loss of “r” in barn and beard, 
in common with New York City and eastern New England but 
contrary to the prevailing usage in the Hudson Valley, the Adi- 
rondacks, and the Finger Lakes. The explanation, of course, lies 
in the cultural ties of Rochester and Hudson to Boston, New 
York City, and the New England whaling ports. Even more 
familiar is the experience of the York Stater who acquired a 
taste—and the word—for hominy grits at an army post in the deep 
South, and continued to eat them after his discharge. It is often 
alleged that experiences of this kind are peculiar to our genera- 
tion and will end by obliterating all folk cultures and regional 
distinctions. But these experiences (and alarm at them) are noth- 
ing new. Prosperous North Country wool merchants, moving into 
London in the fourteenth century, introduced the pronouns 
they, their, them into standard English; and the potato itself, 
along with its name, came to Ireland from the American Indian. 

In assaying dialects or folk culture, there seem to be three 
stages of research, though the progress of investigation does not 
necessarily proceed in orderly fashion from one stage to the next. 


I. More or less random observation of the peculiarities in a some- 
what restricted area, such as folk remedies in the Smokies or the 
surviving archaisms in the speech of the Gullah Negro. 

II. Selected sampling, over a wide area, to determine regional and 
social patterns of distribution. The various linguistic atlases, 
European and American, are the best-known projects of this 
kind, but similar projects exist in place-name study and in folk- 
lore. 

III. More intensive studies based on the patterns of distribution 
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revealed by wide-area sampling. Such studies may concentrate on 
a few features in a large number of communities, or on a great 
many more features in a more restricted area. 


Stage I, pioneering, is indispensable for both folklore and 
dialect study. Effective systematic surveys or intensive investiga- 
tions require careful preliminary work, noting features that 
should be more widely explored, their probable distribution, and 
the interrelationships of local social groups. But since the pioneer 
investigations are usually undertaken by amateurs, the findings 
are too often unsystematic and loaded in the direction of oddities, 
things recorded because the observer considers them different. 
Even a local antiquary, steeped in the culture of his environment, 
may not be completely reliable, because he may not realize that 
what he is familiar with every day is uniquely local; for instance, 
the Hudson Valley hay barrack—a haystack protected by a sliding 
roof on poles—is distinctively local (outside the area having 
shown up only once in the United States, in Duluth, in the speech 
of an elderly woman of Flemish descent), but a person whose 
knowledge of haymaking was confined to the Hudson Valley 
might not suspect that the barrack is at all unusual. And until 
I studied the speech of regions outside the South, I assumed that 
everyone knew the term jackleg preacher to describe an amateur- 
ish, uneducated minister, without a regular charge, who made 
his living doing something else and preached here and there on 
Sundays to congregations that could not find anyone better quali- 
fied to fill their pulpits. 

The techniques of Stage II, systematic surveys by selected 
sampling over a wide area, have been worked out in detail by 
linguistic geographers, students of place names, and European 
folklorists. In the United States, under the sponsorship of the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the general direction 
of Hans Kurath, this procedure has yielded the published Lin- 
guistic Atlas of New England, complete though unedited records 
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from the rest of the Atlantic seaboard and most of the Midwest, 
and a great deal of field work in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
coast states. 


1. In the area investigated, a network of communities is drawn up. 
The choice of particular communities reflects a complex process 
of reasoning. The density of the network should in some way cor- 
respond to the density of population; yet allowance must be 
made for the fact that the more sparsely settled areas are likely 
to show greater local diversity. Furthermore, older settled areas 
need more study than do recent ones, because again the local di- 
versity is probably greater. Several kinds of communities need 
to be included: earliest settlements in an area (Plymouth, 
Massachusetts) ; cultural foci (Boston, New York City, Charles- 
ton) ; decaying communities, once more important than they are 
now (Nantucket); isolated settlements (the Outer Banks of 
North Carolina) ; communities originally settled by closely knit 
groups from other parts of the United States (Mormon Nauvoo, 
in Illinois), from the British Isles (Albion, Illinois), from 
Canada (Rosebush, in central Michigan), or from continental 
Europe (the Danish settlement at Askov, Minnesota) . 

2. Selected questions covering the types of information in which 
the investigators are interested. For the Linguistic Atlas projects 
typical questions involve 

a. Whether the vowel of pool or that of pull or that of cull 
is used in such words as coop, cooper, hoop, goober, hoof, 
roof, soot, root, cooter, food, spoon, spook. 

b. Whether the past tense of climb is climbed, clim, clam, 
clom, clome, clum, or cloom. 

c. Whether the dragonfly is popularly known as a devil’s 
darning needle, sewing needle, spindle, snake feeder, 
snake doctor, or mosquito hawk. 

. Whether corn dodgers refers to small loaves (‘‘pones”) 
of corn bread, corn dumplings, corn griddle cakes, or 
spheroids of corn meal cooked in the grease in which 
fish have just been fried. 

3. A trained investigator, who knows the purpose of the investiga- 
tion, has studied the cultural history of the area, is skilled in 
writing minute transcriptions at high speed, and is able to con- 
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trol the interview so as to obtain the greatest possible coopera: 
tion from the local informants. 

4. Selected informants, native to and representative of their com- 
munities. Since one of the obvious forces in American society is 
the pressure toward uniformity, toward eliminating local and 
individual peculiarities, the American linguistic atlases have 
tried to measure this force by using at least two types of inform- 
ants in each community: an unsophisticated representative of 
the oldest living native generation, and a middle-aged person 
with up to a high-school education. In many communities, in- 
cluding the major cultural centers, educated representatives of 
the older families are also interviewed; in communities where 
foreign-language groups have long been important, at least one 
informant comes from those groups. 

. Normally a conversational situation, with the interviewer 
writing down the responses on the spot. The investigation may 
be supplemented by correspondence materials, especially vocabu- 
lary check lists, and by tape recordings which can preserve the 
material of the interview. But the success of the investigation 
depends on the skill of the investigator in choosing qualified 
informants and obtaining their cooperation. 


After the field work is completed, the patterns of distribution 
are charted for a large number of items. Where a feature is geo- 
graphically restricted, its outer limit is indicated by an imaginary 
line called an isogloss; where a number of isoglosses essentially 
coincide, one establishes a dialect boundary, between two dialect 
areas. Dialect areas are of three principal types: a focal area (like 
the Hudson Valley), with a well-defined center, is one whose 
economic or cultural prestige causes its words or pronunciations 
to spread into other areas; a relic area (like northeastern North 
Carolina), lacking a well-defined center, is one whose isolation 
has encouraged the preservation of words or pronunciations that 
have been lost elsewhere; a transition area (like the Carolina 
Piedmont) is one which lacks many distinguishing features of its 
own, but in which the features of other dialect areas are inter- 
mingled. (See Map 1.) 
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If this commentary so far emphasizes dialect rather than folk- 
lore, it merely represents the relative state of American research 
in the two disciplines, the fact that dialect research has so far 
produced better cooperation among groups of scholars for the 
execution of large-scale projects. But as the experience of Ger- 
man and Swiss scholars indicates, an atlas of American folklore 
is just as feasible as one of American dialects. 

Stage III is the exploitation of the patterns of regional and 
social distribution that large-area projects have revealed. An at- 
las, of dialects or of folklore, does not close the door to other 
research; it is but a framework, indicating the most profitable 
directions for future studies. 

From the point of view of the student of dialects, an obvious 
next stage is a dictionary of popular speech. At present, a test 
project is under way in Wisconsin, where Frederic G. Cassidy is 
investigating the vocabulary in depth, in fifty communities, with 
a questionnaire much longer than that used by the Linguistic 
Atlas. A slightly different technique was suggested in 1941 by 
Hans Kurath in order to utilize most effectively the findings of 
the Linguistic Atlas. In his judgment, the relative uniformity of 
a focal area like the Hudson Valley suggests that one sampling 
point would be sufficient for the dialect dictionary; in contrast, 
the relative diversity of a relic area like northeastern New Eng- 
land or a transition area like upstate New York would call for 
sampling at several points. This scheme of Kurath’s, of course, 
assumes that dialect is not restricted to the quaint eccentricities 
of older-generation illiterates; it assumes additions as well as 
losses in everyday speech; it is concerned not merely with Celtic 
or Old Norse survivals, say, but with innovations due to the in- 
dustrialization and culture contacts of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. 

It would seem that Kurath’s scheme might be adapted to a 
large-scale survey of American folklore. It would assume, neces- 
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sarily, that not all superstitions or good-luck charms have been 
handed down from our ancestors, but that adaptations and inno- 
vations may occur. It would assume that folklore is found not 
merely in isolated rural areas, among the unsophisticated, but 
may appear in our largest and most sophisticated cities, and may 
be associated with activities only a few decades old. Whether or 
not baseball players still believe that one who sees a wagonload 
of empty beer barrels is likely to break out in a rash of base 
hits, this superstition in its classic 1900 version could not ante- 
date the game of baseball. Nor could one expect to find before 
1890 the belief that a young man out riding with his girl is 
entitled to a kiss when he passes a car with one headlight out. 
Both of these superstitions may go back to other institutions in 
earlier periods; but their existence shows that folklore may still 
develop in the industrial age. 

Certainly one of the most interesting projects would be to 
determine the extent to which dialect boundaries and folklore 
boundaries correspond. So far as popular material culture is con- 
cerned, there are striking hints of this correspondence. As Kurath 
has repeatedly stated, few dialect boundaries are as sharp as that 
constituted by the crest of the Blue Ridge from the Potomac to 
the James, setting off the Pennsylvania-derived Shenandoah Val- 
ley settlements from the plantation culture of the Virginia Pied- 
mont. And even the most casual tourist can see an equally strik- 
ing difference in the shapes of the haystacks: in the Valley, the 
large, square stack or the Pennsylvania rick; in the Piedmont, the 
small, round “southern” stack, built around a center pole. 

A second application could be the study of occupational vo- 
cabulary or occupational lore. The area would be smaller, and 
the scope of the inquiry less extensive, but within that range, the 
details could be more thoroughly covered. For instance, cotton 
is the sare plant, wherever grown, but there are regional and 
social differences in the techniques of producing the crop. It 
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would be useful to get an inventory of these differences, of the 
words associated with them, and of the accompanying beliefs. Or, 
going further, it would be interesting to see to what extent vo- 
cabulary varies from one kind of farming to another. Nor need 
we confine ourselves to the vocabulary of folklore of rural occu- 
pations; highly specialized and technical crafts, both legal and 
illegal, photography and safe-cracking, have their own terms and 
lore, as David Maurer has shown in his perceptive studies of 
criminal argot. 

A hundred lifetimes could be spent in the study of the vo- 
cabulary and folklore of racial and cultural minorities, both in 
their own right and for their impact on the dominant groups. 
The most striking cultural minority is, of course, the American 
Negro; characteristics of his speech and folklore have been ex- 
amined in greatest detail in the old plantation country of the 
South Carolina and Georgia coast, notably in Lorenzo Turner’s 
Africanisms in the Gullah Dialect. Yet no one has seriously 
studied the extent to which Negro speech or Negro folklore 
has affected the southern whites. It is interesting that the 
Africanism cooter (“turtle”) has spread from South Carolina 
Negroes not only to the whites but to the Catawba Indians, who 
have zealously kept themselves apart from the Negro. Many 
Negro communities exist in the North as well, varying in char- 
acter from old agricultural colonies like the one near Dowagiac, 
Michigan, to close-packed groups like those in Harlem and the 
Chicago South Side. Apparently the older colonies have been 
assimilated in all but race; when Dorson was collecting his Negro 
Folk Tales in Michigan, he found no storytellers near Dowagiac 
except recent arrivals from the South, and practically all of his 
best informants in the state were southern born. On the other 
hand, mass immigration into metropolitan areas seems to have 
produced cultural isolation between Negro and white compar- 
able to that in the South; many middle-aged or younger native- 
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born Chicago Negroes have southern speech characteristics like 
intervocalic ‘‘z” in greasy, like croker sack as a designation for a 
burlap bag. Among such groups one might well expect to find 
survivals of southern Negro folklore, with interesting modifica- 
tions in the metropolitan environment. 

The appearance of French-Canadian shivaree in northern 
New England and the northern Adirondacks is not surprising to 
those of Harold Thompson’s students who have found French 
lore in Essex, Franklin, and St. Lawrence counties. There is still 
room for much more work on the speech and culture of both the 
French Canadians and the Louisiana Cajuns. 

Among the German groups, the Pennsylvania colonies have 
been well studied, and so have some of their offshoots in the 
Great Lakes area, but much remains to be done with other 
groups like the Palatines in the Mohawk Valley or the urban 
colonies in New York City and Buffalo. In South Carolina, the 
Dutch Fork Lutherans northwest of Columbia preserve a few 
loan words from German, an architectural peculiarity of setting 
the chimneys a few feet forward of the ridgepole rather than 
centering them on the peak, and a tradition of self-sufficient fam- 
ily farming that has enabled them to escape the hazards of mort- 
gaged cotton crops and installment credit; intensive research in 
language and folklore should be profitable there, as well as in 
the Savannah Valley, where old Salzburger settlements have con- 
tributed to the local culture cripple, an Anglicization of a South 
German word for what Pennsylvania Germans call ponhoss and 
Philadelphians call scrapple. Especially promising, and to now 
almost uninvestigated, are the speech and folklore of such mixed- 
blood groups as the “‘Jackson whites” of Bergen and Rockland 
counties, the “Croatans’ of southeastern North Carolina, the 
“Turks” and “brass ankles” of the South Carolina Low Country, 
the ‘‘creoles” of southern Alabama (not to be confused with the 
Louisiana Creoles, of pure French or Spanish ancestry), and the 
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“redbones” of western Louisiana. And for each of these minority 
groups, the investigator must solve the question of its status: Is 
it envied, respected, accepted, tolerated, or despised? 

Although we have much reliable information regarding the 
regional distribution of dialect features in the United States, we 
know relatively little about their social distribution, beyond the 
studies of verb forms by Bagby Atwood and Virginia McDavid. 
Similarly, although we have considerable knowledge about the 
folklore of the uneducated, we do not know how far up the 
social ladder particular items of folklore are current, or whether 
certain kinds are restricted to particular social levels. Here, of 
course, the investigator will wonder whether the social distribu- 
tion of folk speech and folklore will be the same in stratified areas 
like eastern Virginia and the Carolina Low Country as it is in 
unstratified areas like central Ohio, in closed social systems like 
that of the South Atlantic states as in open social systems like 
that of rural New England. One would want to know in what 
areas it is important for the local upper class to know the local 
folkways; it is hardly conceivable that someone from outside the 


South could fully appreciate the implications of the following 
story: 


An elderly Negro witness was being cross-examined by a young 
white lawyer who had come from a poor white background and was 
anxious to prove himself by demonstrating his professional skill to 
the judge and the rest of the community. The Negro stood the ordeal 
with good humor, and a tolerant understanding of everyone’s place 
in the social system. Finally the young lawyer snapped at him, “Just 
what do you do for a living?” 

“Well,” he answered, “I farms a little and I fishes a little and I cuts 
wood a little, and I wuhks for Cap’m Frank up at the big house [plan- 
tation]; and on Sundays I’s a kinda jackleg preacher.” 

“A jackleg preacher, you say?” 

“Yes, suh. A jackleg preacher.” 

“Well, what do you mean by a jackleg preacher?” 

“Well, suh, I ain’t aimin’ to show no disrespect; but since you done 
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ax me, I reckon a jackleg preacher like me is to a rale preacher like 
what you is to a good lawyer.” 


Finally, is it not even possible that in some regions the local up- 
per classes have their own folk traditions? Certainly the circula- 
tion of stories derogatory to Franklin Roosevelt, however they 
may have originated, was pretty well restricted to the upper 
middle classes. And a shrewd knowledge of the mores of white- 
collar suburbia was revealed by the Connecticut engineer who 
bemoaned, “Here it is Saturday night again; and I’ve got to get 
drunk again; and God! how I dread it!” 

Heretofore, studies of dialect and folklore have concentrated 
on rural areas, in keeping with an interest in relics of older tra- 
ditions. But today a majority of Americans live in urban areas, 
and future studies might profitably be directed to these areas. 
‘Two scholars, Allan Hubbell and Mrs. Yakira Frank, have in- 
dependently analyzed the pronunciation of New York City Eng- 
lish; David DeCamp has made a similar study in metropolitan 
San Francisco, and Robert Webber is now investigating the St. 
Paul-Minneapolis area in Minnesota. In folklore, less has been 
accomplished, though Moritz Jagendorf and Ben Botkin have 
published some valuable material. So far, most of the evidence 
suggests that developments in urban speech are in the direction 
of loss of what the countryside has to offer: simplification of pro- 
nunciation systems, loss of nonstandard grammatical forms, and 
disappearance of much of the folk vocabulary. Yet certain new 
local expressions seem to have arisen in cities: bodega (‘food and 
liquor store’) in parts of New York City (especially the Puerto 
Rican settlements in East Harlem) and occasionally in other 
urban areas; confectionery (‘neighborhood food store’’) in Sa- 
vannah; tree lawn (‘grass strip between sidewalk and curb”) in 
Cleveland—this strip is known as the devil strip in Akron and as 
the boulevard in Minneapolis; and prairie (“vacant lot’’) in Chi- 
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cago. It is probable that similarly localized urban folklore would 
also be found if investigators searched it out. 

This finally introduces the problem of the innovation and 
diffusion of folklore and folk speech. It is a commonplace that 
slang spreads and fades very rapidly, though some local differences 
survive. The same is true of occupational jargon, including that 
of the schools: in the South and parts of the Midwest, high-school 
and college students call a literal or interlinear translation a 
pony; in metropolitan New York, it is often a trot. Criminal ar- 
gots are professionally rather than regionally identifiable, though 
regional differences occur even there: according to Maurer, the 
technique employed by robbers or rapists (muggers in the New 
York City press) in overpowering their victims from behind is 
known on the Atlantic seaboard as the mug, in the Midwest as 
the arm, and on the Pacific Coast as the gilligan hitch. But what 
slang, jargon, and argot have in common is a volatility, a tendency 
to change rapidly, over a wide area, as soon as the inner group 
suspects that outsiders have caught on to the usage of the cognos- 
cent. 

In the same way, folklore can spread rapidly, whether it is 
truly spontaneous or merely planted by a clever press agent 
(like much of the lore about Paul Bunyan and the steel man 
Joe Magarac). Two stories will illustrate this process. 

This story, with half a dozen variants, was heard from as 
many independent informants over a two-week period in the 
summer of 1956, obviously inspired by the controversy over the 
desegregation of the public schools in the South: 


Two South Carolina Negroes made a lot of money and went to 
Washington to celebrate. They checked in at the Willard, ordered 
several bottles of good whiskey, and then asked the bell captain to send 
up a couple of women. 

A few minutes later came a knock at the door, and when they open- 
ed it, there stood two white girls. The first Negro was aghast: “Man, 
we are sure in trouble now!” 
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“Shut your mouth, man!” called the other. “We ain’t trying to go 
to school with them.” 


The second, rather widely circulated in Great Lakes indus- 
trial cities during the current economic recession, apparently 
sprang up during the similar slump of 1954, possibly with the 
acquiescence of local Democratic organizations: 


Two farmers in eastern Kentucky were discussing the coming 
election. “Who you going to vote for?” 

“Cain’t make up my mind. Times is mighty hard.” 

“Times is hard for me, too, but I still like Ike. He brought my boy 
back from Korea.” 

“Well, I like Ike, too. He brought both my boys back from Detroit.” 


Purists, perhaps, might be unwilling to accept these stories as 
folklore. Nevertheless, whatever their origins, once they get into 
the channels of popular transmission, they are the property of 
the folk. And so it has been since the days of Menes and Ham- 
murabi. 

In short, the linguistic geographer and the folklorist who 
take their work seriously realize that their task is not merely to 
recover the relics of ancient traditions, but to catch the changes 
in traditions as they occur. Folklore, folk speech, and folk culture 
are living and evolving reflections of human activity. It is this 
attitude that Harold Thompson has inculcated in his students; 
it is in this spirit that future linguistic geographers and folklor- 
ists must continue to work, if they are to make their disciplines 
meaningful. 
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Map I. Dialect Areas of the Eastern United States. (After Kurath.) 
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Map I* 


Dialect Areas of the Eastern United States 
(After Kurath) 


Key: Dark Shading: focal areas 
Light shading: relic areas 
The North 
Northeastern New England 
Southeastern New England 
Southwestern New England 


Inland North (Western Vermont, Upstate New York, and Deriv- 
atives) 


The Hudson Valley 
Metropolitan New York 


The Midland: North Midland 
7 Delaware Valley (Philadelphia) 
8 Susquehanna Valley 

10 Upper Ohio Valley (Pittsburgh) 


11 Northern West Virginia 


The Midland: South Midland 

9 Upper Potomac and Shenandoah 

12 Southern West Virginia and Eastern Kentucky 
13 Western Carolina and Eastern Tennessee 


The South 
14 Delmarva (Eastern Shore) 
15 The Virginia Piedmont 


16 Northeastern North Carolina (Albemarle Sound and Neuse 
Valley) 


17 Cape Fear and Peedee Valleys 
18 The South Carolina Low Country (Charleston) 
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Map 2. Typical Word Distributions in New York State. 
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Map 2 
Typical Word Distributions in New York State 


piazza (“porch”) Eastern New England 
— — — shivaree (“serenade”) French Canadian 
__ . __ . hay barrack (“haystack”) Hudson Valley Dutch 


* The maps were prepared by Mrs. Virginia Glenn McDavid, a University of 
Minnesota Ph.D., who has completed a study of verb forms in the north-central 
states and the upper Midwest. 
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This special issue of the Quarterly is also published in 
book form, under the title, Whatever Makes Papa Laugh. 
The bound edition includes a Foreword by Warren 5. 
Walker and an Index. Copies may be ordered from the 
New York Folklore Society, The Farmers’ Museum, Coopers- 
town, New York. Price $2.75. 


Shortly after January 1, 1959, we shall publish an 
eighty-page curaulative index of all issues to date (1945- 
1958) of the Quarterly. This cross-index of titles, names, 
and subjects is being prepared by Miss Helen A. Fraser, 
librarian at the Albany Medical College, and will be in the 


format and size of the regular issues. The index will be 
available by advance order only and at the manufacturing 
cost of $2.00. We believe that this index will be an invalu- 
able resource aid for New York folklore studies. Please 
send your orders to: 


Charles L. Wallis, Editor 
New York Folklore Quarterly 
Keuka College 

Keuka Park, N. Y. 
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